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CHAFTKR I 

THK TWO K\( AMrMF.NTS 

Stnday passed rather languidly in the Lieti* 
tenant -(lovernor's camp. I'he ai<le-de-cainp had 
ofticially marked the claims of the day by apjx*aring 
in his st.UT-spurs at breakkist, and the judge read 
service in the mess-tent. The small party then 
Sv-p'irated, the younger men to watch the cleaning 
of their guns and examine the scratch^, which 
the dogs had got tluring yesterday's jackal-hunt, 
the seniors to work off the arrears of the* week 
or to write letters home. 

It was only the Hying camp of the Lieutenant- 
(iovernor of Hengal, and had little of the elaborate 
equipage which attends a progress of the \'ice- 
roy, or the prolonge<l cold-weather tours of the 
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I^ieutenant-Governors of the North-west and the 
Punjab. Flair a dozen tents on either side formed 
a short broad street down the middle of a mango- 
grove, with a strip of lawn l>etvveen and a noble 
pipal-tree closing in the upper end. On the 
right of its towering masses of foliage stood the 
I a'eutcn.int -Governor’s pavilion, the British flag 
twisting lazily round its pole in the sunshine. 

'I'he tents of the Secret.ary to fiovernment, the 
priv'ate secretary, the aide-de-camp, and the officer 
commanding the escort, were ranged in military 
line on one side of the lawn. The less regular 
row facing them w-as made up of the tents of our 
small District staff, the jutlge, the magistrate and 
his assistant, the superintendent of police, an<l the 
old doctor with his melancholy flute. A structure 
of yellow native cloth for mess purf>oses and 
public receptions stood at the heat I of our side of 
the little white street, and was connectecl with the 
Dieutenant-Governor’s pavilion by a covered way 
of canvas across the grass. A few clerks, the 
troopers of the escort, and the s<;rvants, had their 
humble pent-roof encampment Ixffiind the pipal- 
tree on the outskirts of the grove. 
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After luncheon the party drew toother aj^ain, 
and blue spires bejyjtn to curl upwards from so- 
ciable cheroots untier the tent door-llaps. The 
feathered republic of the grove also awakened 
ftx>m its noonday silence. The harmless l>c- 
ceml>er sun pouretl its fltK'Kls of light through 
the foliage, carpeting the lawn with patterns of 
rich tracery'. 'I'wo crows Ijecame sudtlenly aware 
that it w;ts the afternoon, and fell to plotting 
in harsh caws how to steal their supi>er. A joint - 
family of minas, in their cold-weather plumage, 
resumetl their lovers* quarrels where they had left 
off Ixrfore their sicasta, dashing from lx>ugh to 
lK>ugh ip mock pursuit, amid much chattering 
anti noisy flirtation. Stjuirrels with twitching 
tails and lizards with watchful glances ran up 
and down the trunk ami lower arms of the great 
pijxil-tree; a colony of little warl>Iers fluttered 
in the mitldle stories; anti one kite, wheeling 
on motionless wings alx>ve, kept a hungry eye 
upon all. 

Presently the ;issistant magistrate, the aitle-dc- 
camp, and the escort oflicer rtnle off with the 
tlogs, leaving their comrmlt^ tht' privalt; secreuiry 
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to puzzle out the precedence of the hill chiefs who 
were to attend the Darbar next morning^. The 
Secretary to Government, jaded by his day's 
w^ork, settled himself reposefully in a long cane 
chair, with a ghuss ot freshly mixed lemonade 
and a volume of Browning. Xhe judge came 
forth from an interview in the pavilion ; and it 
fell to my duty, as magistrate of the District, to 
attend the I aeutenant-Ciovernor on his evening 
ride. 

Our path lay upward, across the dips anti undu- 
lations amid which the hill-country breaks down 
upon the plains. The scrub jungle stretched^ 
l>efore us, until it mergetl in the heavier forest 
of the mountains. On our left a broken line ot 
embankments cjune at intcr\'als in sight, the re- 
mains of a road commenced as a relief work for 
the highl.'intl people during :x famine, and given 
up when the scarcity p;vssed off. Its grass-grown 
sides, furrowctl by four rainy seasons, and the 
unbri<lge<l chasms left for the water-courses, were 
eloquent with the silent reproaches of an unfin- 
ished w'ork. I was pleading its cause, and urging 
its completion as a means of opening up hill fairs ; 
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throwing^ in the hope of a coal-mine on the route, 
from the argfumcnt of some rather unpromisinj^ 
shale which I had picke<l up in a {jully. 

‘Ah! Ormiston,' said the Kicuteiiant-Clovernor, 
with good-natureti pleasantry, ‘ so you too have 
joinetl the reformers! 1 thought that the work 
of the Secretariat might have rendered you a safe 
man. Hut 1 supjx>se you art* ‘now going to ni.ake 
up for three years of tliscouraging criticism ot 
other men’s projects by starting plenty of your 
own. W^hcrever I go it is the same. You Com- 
petition men com<; to Il*fng;il with your heads full 
’tt€ itleas, an<l you expect me to find the money 
to carry' them out. W'hy cannot you l>e content 
with things as you find them, ;is we were bedbre 
you ? It is only a few years since poor John 
Company was shovelled untltrrgrountl, and alreatly 
his p<*accful ways seem to Ixilong to a remote 
antiquity. 

* If I set down a man as a harmless sportsman, 
with his soul safely centretl in his guns .'inrl *iogs, 
he no sooner gets ch.arge of a district than he 
sends up a report on the cattle disease, with a 
draft Hill for preserving the village pastures. If 
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he is a readin;;' nian,he has a scheme for rebuildirij^ 
our superfine education department on the rational 
basis of the indig^enous schools. If law is his 
fancy, he olyects to the time-honoured practice of 
the native magistrates taking evidence in two or 
three cases at the s;ime time, or he believes in the 
fjOHsibility of reforming the \'illage Watch. But 
the District Officer with a taste for public works is 
the most fatal of your gifted generation. One man 
wants to bridge a river, another to cut a canal, a 
third dreams of cheap tramways. Your neighlx>ur 
in the next District presented me yesterday with 
a complete scheme for improved lock-ups, and you 
yourself are manifestly in the early stage of road 
fever, I do not dare to take my Public Works 
Secretary with me on tour, lest he should be w'on 
over to your projects as well as myself. But since 
the Mutiny, the deluge! ’ 

It was in the early time of promise, stx>n after 
India had passetl to the Crown, when the spirit 
of improvement w'oke up from its long lethargy, 
and each year brought forth some great measure. 
The Codes which stand as stately landmarks at 
the commencement of Her Majesty’s rule were 
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recently enacte«U and ple<lges that lay dt>rinant 
during- three - <|uarters of a ct^ntury had Ix'cn 
retleemed by the land- law defining the rights 
of the tillers of the soil. No one could have 
a Iietter claim than Sir Charles Fairfax to a little 
comic grumbling at the rapidity of the pace, for 
no one in the old torpid days had lxH»n a stouter 
champion of progress. As his talk ran up and 
<lown the gamut from grave to g;iy, we instmsildy 
wound into the hill.s. The scrub jungle gave place 
to fair-sized sal-trees ; the couple of trtH>pcrs who 
followetl at a little distance were no longer visi- 
ble, anti only matle their presence known by the 
crackling of their horses through the tlry brush- 
wood, or an occasional gleam of their lances among 
the Ibliage. Sutldenly W’e came uj)on a scene 
in strange contrast with the secular tht>ughts and 
avocations of our own day. The fortist opened 
out into a long grassy glatle, in which the Old 
Missionary was holding his yearly gathering of 
the hillmen after the Novemlxir harvest. 

At the further end of the narrtjw valley a l3;\nian- 
tretr rose in decaying dignity over ;i ruintnl shrine, 
which it had once climl^ed as a creeper. The 
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thin ancient bricks were clamped together in a 
vegetable grasp stronger than iron, and the 
domed roof now formetl the heart of the mighty 
stem. The branchtis had thrown down suckers 
to the grounti, in which many of them had struck 
ami become new sources of sap, so that the pile 
of foliage and timber was supported around its 
m.'igniticcnt circumference by colonnades of roots. 
'I'wo of thest; pillared recesses were converted into 
huts. An outer circle of h.'inging roots, with rude 
structures fx^eping through, obst:-urcd the central 
stem and ancient shrine. 

In front of the w<XKle<l mass the t>Ul Alissionary 
s;it bare-hea<lc<i on a stc*t*p bank of turf, with 
a semicircle of elderly hiltmen pleading some causi? 
before him. To his right, half hidden among a 
cloister of hanging roots, a fair little Knglish 
girl seemetl to Ixi explaining a picture-lxx>k tt> 
a group of brown children. Kurther off, on his 
left, a crowd of hillmen and their wives squattetl 
around a native preacher who was haranguing 
with earnest gesticulations. 

It was one of the ancient halting- places on the 
western pilgrim route, and had a stoi^ of its own. 
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AI>out (bur hundred years apo a Rajput chief and 
his wife rested here on their way to the holy city 
on the Orissa shore. The chief w.is childlt*ss^ and 
having' visited the shrines of the Up|x.*r Gan^'is in 
vain, he was at length wearied l>y the pr.ayers of 
his princess into making the great pilgrimage to 
Jagannath, from which (ew tievotees then reuirneti. 
His State lay ne;ir the desert in the north-west of 
India, eight months’ march from the holy city on 
the Hay of Heng:il- So he Icvit^tl two ye;\rs’ taxes 
from his subjects; and having plactxl his t«-rriiory 
in charge of his oUi Hrahman Minister, he st!t forth 
with a train of nephews who might have given 
trouble in his absence, and a hundred of his bravest 
sw<^r<lsmen. 

After he and his princess, but more particularly 
the princess, had tlone everything that piety coul«l 
suggest at the shrines of Henares ami Gaya, tlu.'y 
t<x>k the western route through the jungle to the 
Orissii co.ast. The chief, fatigutnl with sf> much 
unw'onted religion, perha|>s chose, this route* as 
only one more place of pilgrimage l.ay upon it, 
ami his little band of Rajput chivalry made Itim 
careless of attacks by the forest trilxis. His wife 
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no doubt learned with equal g^ladness that the 
shrine on the way was one of those very ancient 
retreats in which the wild worship of the hillmen 
minifies with that of the Hrahmans ; shrines seldom 
visited by re.'Uion of their remoteness, and therefore 
the more efficacious in gp-anting- the prayers of 
their devotees. The sj>ort-loving chief hunted in 
the forest with his followers as they journeyed 
along. The princess performed her devotions 
with her Spiritual Ouide ;it every brook of flowing 
water, an<l as they crossed each successive ridge 
in the hills; hiilting for a full day’s prayer when- 
ever they o'une upon a spot where two streams met. 

TL'hey had left behind them the shrine of the 
hill-god, half temple half cave, with its weird rites, 
and another month would bring them to the end 
of their pilgrimage; to the alxKle of Jagannath 
on the Orissji shore. The gentle and beautiful 
worship of Jagannath, literally the I^ord of the 
Universe, Ijcfore whom all men are equal, and 
within whose purifying precincts alone all castes 
can eat together, appeals in a special manner to 
the repressed sympathies of Indian women. The 
offerings to this much misrepresented god are 
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offerings of flowers and grain, not of blood. 
Thousiinds of Hindus go through life with a longing 
to |>artake of the consecrated rice at his shrine, 
and to die at the ‘ Cate of Heaven,' a strip of sand 
with the temple l>ells of his holy city on one sitle 
and the lx>om of the ocean on the other. He is 
the hearer of prayer ; and the poor princess, like 
many a childless woman since, w^'ls h.istening the 
march in the l>clief that she had only to pour out 
her heart before the kind god, in order that its 
desire should l>e satisfied. 

Hut one evening the chief, w’ho h.atl lx:cn hunting 
in the fore.st, w;is brought into camp clawctl by 
a l>ear. He diet! next morning, and the nephews, 
having no leisure to settle their cl.aiins to the 
succession, proclaimed the princess regent to give 
them time for intrigue. She sent word th.at she 
had alreiitiy devoted herself .as Sati, literally the 
True Wife, an<l would rejoin her husband on 
the funeral pile. The kinsmen tried to imprison 
her by f^'gging dow'n the dtx>r-fl.'ips of the U-nt, 
but the Rajput princess cut through the canv.is 
with her husband’s sword, and calling down the 
wrath of Go<i on any who should stay her iiaih. 
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she walked unveiled to the pyre and consummated 
the awful rite. wShe had found her Gate ol 
Heaven —though not on the Orissa shore. 

1 he nephews erected one of those little plat- 
forms of brick, with a stunted dome and the rudely 
can'ed impression of a hand, which at that jieriod 
marked the site of a Sati ; burned down a space 
in the jungle around it; and after the due rites 
hurried north to light for the succession. The 
superstition of the hillmen kept the ground clear 
in after generations. The grazing of the pack- 
bullocks that halte<l there enlarged it, and a creeper 
of the Indian fig or banian, which found root 
in the crumbling monument, grew into a great 
tree. The shape of the brick dome could still 
l)e traced in the heart of its mighty hollow trunk. 

The spot became a place for tribal meetings 
of the hillmen, and a favourite camping-ground 
on the w'i*stern pilgrim route. One of the last 
of the independent sovereigns of Bengil, having 
happened to halt there with his troops, caused an 
.artificial lake to be dug for the use of travellers. 
The tree, now alx)ut three hundred years old, still 
went by the name of the Rajput Princess’s Banian, 
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and a sla!) of blue-stone on the steps Ica<linj2: down 
to the water Iwre the Persian iriscription of the 
Muhammadan king: * By order of (iod, whoso- 
ever shall ilo a good deed, he sli.dl l)c rewardml 
tenfold. Allah-ud-din, commonly called Husain 
Shah Badshah, son of Stiyyid Ashraf Husiiin, con- 
structed this lake. On liim blexsliigs. May (kxi 
preserve his kingdom and his people. A.n. o.’i ‘ 

As we dismounted, the Old Missionary rose and 
courteously grinned his unexpected visitors. I le 
was a striking tigntre, tall and gaum, with a long 
white l)eard and large sunken ryi's which had in 
them a look of settled calm. 1 le and the ( iovernor 
met as old friends, and alter some talk between 
them about the p.ast, Sir Ch.irl<‘s begged our host 
to go on with the matter belore him. 

A hillman, who It.id been away from his village 
a few years at work on tlie new r.iilway, loudly 
complained that, now he h.ad come back, he found 
his homestead ploughed u[», and his fields par- 
celltnl out among the trilH-smen. 'i hi* village head 
pleaded, in reply, the hill custom of re-distributing 
a mans land if he rem.iitied af)sent during two 
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harvests, but otTcred, accordinjj to that custom, 
to a^(uin allot to the returncil kinsman a share 
in the hamlet fields, if he would )|ive the usual 
fe:ist to the village. ‘ Hut now that he has come 
back rich, he has j^rown stinjjy and will give 
nothing.’ 'I’he other elders signified their assent 
to this unflattering statement, grunting out ; ‘ He 
will give nothing; he will give nothing.’ The 
complainant rejoine<l that the fields offered to 
him lay high, and Ix^yond the reach of water from 
the village tank, while his old ones were among 
the best in the hamlet. 

After hearing bo;h sides the Old Missionary 
delivered judgemem, that the man was to give 
a feast, that he was to get hack a fair share of the 
w.itered lands with the grazing right for his buffa- 
loes in the jungle, and that, to make his name great, 
he should enlarge the village tank which no longer 
sufficed to irrigate the surrounding cultivation. The 
(‘Iders again signitied their approval, rejx?ating 
cordially: ‘ His name will lx: great; his luune will 
be great.’ 'fhe man also agreed, and the reconciled 
kindred moved off to h.ive a friendly wrangle as 
to the exact outlay on goat-flesh and rice-l)eer. 
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Other village groups edgL*<l forward in from of 
the Missionary, with salutations of *() Incarnatioti 
of Justice,’ ‘O Refuge of the Poor,’ each bringing 
a boundary dispute, or a feud about the water- 
courses, or some knotty question of inheritance, 
which must otherwise Ik* determined Ijv blows. 
1 afterwards learned that it was a practice of the 
Old Missionar)’ on Sunday evenings in camp to 
settle all cjuarrels in the neighlx^uring hamlets, so 
that at least uj>on one day in the week the sun 
should go down on no man’s wrath. Sir Charles, 
who remembered his friends custom, sal down 
on the gntssy bank beside him to watch the pro- 
cmlings. My own attention was dr.iwn to the 
throng around the native pastor, and thither 
I strolled, leaving th<‘ OM Missionary judging his 
little Israel under the tree. 

1 he j)reacher, a young Brahman whose slender 
form and linely-cut leatures contrasted with the 
square-sel Uxlies and bullet heads of the liillmen 
Ixrfore him, appcaia-d to be coming to the end of 
his discourse. bVom the fre<juent recurrence ofthe 
words, J g;ithere(l that he was enforcing the text, 
‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, Imi My words 
c 
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shall not iwss away/ He spoke of the ancient hill 
shrines in the country around, and how their poor 
alx)ri^‘nal j(ods had had to jjive place to the strong 
clever deities from the Hindu plains. He reminded 
the trilxismen that one Hindu priest after another 
had come into their glens, each bringing his own 
divinity, and each demanding separate offerings 
under penalty of heaven-sent d(*struction and wrath. 
'J'hcre was a n(!W Hindu gtxl t(^ be appeaseil at scHid- 
time, another to paid at harvest, a third to be 
propit ialeil in seasons of famine, a fourth for a con- 
siileralion would avert the small -pox, l)esides a mul- 
titude of lesser deities who took toll and lax at every 
incident of domestic life. Hear some accidental 
listeners from a non -Christian hamlet muttered feel- 
ingly, ‘ I'hc Mrahman speaks true.’ So, he con- 
tinued, your fathers were in lK)ndage to many go<ls, 
for there was no single one in whom tliey could put 
their whole trust. I'hen he burst forth in praise 
of the one Christian God, whose car is open in all 
seasons of sorrow and in all time of gladness : He 
who slumlx!rs not nor sleeps, but stands watch over 
His people, as the mountains stood aiounil their 
homes, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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I aftenvartls knew that Indian preacher wcU; 
knew him when his hij«fher natUR! seemed stifleii 
amid the paltry adulation of London drawing- 
rooms; knew him also years later, when, in sor- 
row and solitude, he afresh the work which 

has endeared his memory to the hill races. Hut 
never durinjj^ the checkeriHi years of his too short 
life, neither at the heijjht of his fame, nor in the 
pathos of his self alxtseinent, can I recall anythin;;*’ 
that came from him more impressive than the 
words with which, then a youth fresh from colle^^e, 
h(; ended his discourse in that forest gladts It 
is difficult in a translation to preserve tlie eflfect, 
at once simj)le and solemn, of his sentences as 
they flowed forth in the native ton;^ue: — 

‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away. During 
the first half of the harvest moon you see thou- 
sands of li;^hts sh(K)tin;^ ihrou;;jh the air. You 
call them the Reapers’ 'lorches, and learntKl 
men in cities say they are the materials of stars 
rushing retl-hot through the sky till they scatter 
and go out. You think they come to tell you 
when to cut your November rice. Hut (k)d 
sends them as His blazing hcridds from heaven 
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to proclaim that the heavens themselves are 
passin^^ at\'ay. 

* hearth, too, is crum!)ling beneath our feet. 
The river from your hills no sooner spreads 
itself upon the low country than it l)e^ins to rend 
away its hanks, tearing out for itself deep chasms 
every rainy season, and covering with water what 
was solid land. The villagers along its sides, as 
they listen in terror through the night to the 
thud, thud of the hank falling into the current, 
hear in every noise a warning that the river is 
drawing nearer to devour their homes. Hut those 
sounds are the voice of God sent forth from the 
darkness, declaring that this earth itself is passing 
away. 

‘ Ne.xt harvest, when you lie out in the fields 
and see the Keaj)ers’ Torches in the air, say to 
yourselves, The heavens are telling of the glory 
of God ; one night certifieth another. When you 
are floating down your sal-trct^s in the rains, and 
you tremble as the raft is swept towards the falling 
bank, say. The earth is the Lord’s; He is my 
help and iny deliverer; blessed lx: the name of 
the Lord. For who is God save the Lord, or 
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who is a rock save our God ? Amid all chan>j^es, 
He changes not. Heaven and earth shall |>;iss 
away, but one jot or one little of His word shall 
not pass away until all be fulfilled. Amen and 
amen.’ 

The short Indian twilight began to fatle, and 
it W’as time to return to our camp, d'he litigants 
under the banian-tree ha<l already disjKasetl, and 
th<i Governor seemed to Ik*, .arguing on some not 
altogether harmonious subject with the Mission- 
.ary, whose daughter, a swtet anti silent child t,>f 
nine, was now ne'-iling close to the old man’s 
side. Sir Charles jum{>ed up as 1 appro.achetl, 
and saying, * At any rate, I shall think over it,’ 
rode olY wit ft a coolial tarewell, h'or thtt first 
few miles his pace left no leisure for any refletaion 
cxcejit how to keep omt’s he.id clear of the 
br.anches. Hut as we emergetl from the brush- 
W'ootl t>n to the hartl fissuretl tlowns, he slackene*! 
into a trt>t, and asktsl vvh.it 1 tluiught of the 
young pre.U'her. 1 saitl he w.as a man of remark- 
able elot|u<*nce. 

‘I am glatl to he.ir it,’ replietl Sir C harlt‘s, ‘ for 
he is the first convert th.at my oK! trieml has 
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ever felt sure of. In former days, if I ventured 
to con^atulatc him on his success among the 
people, he used to say, sadly, that during his long 
life he had baptized many, but he did not know 
that he had made a single Christian. Christianity, 
he maintained, can only grow up among native 
converts in the second generation. This Brahman 
lad, whom he sheltered from the wrath of his rela- 
tives and sent to college in Calcutta, has given the 
Old Missionary a new ho{)efulncss in his work.’ 

* But,’ I inter[X)sed, ‘who is the Old Missionary? 
He has been out on his cold -weather tour ever 
since I came to the District.’ • 

‘ Not Ix'en long enough in the District to know 
the Old Missionary, and yet long enough to 
almost ix^rsuade me to double your budget allow- 
ance for roads! BehoKI the ways of the Cndcr- 
Secretary turned magistrate. At any rate, I should 
know him well, for I spent the happiest years of 
my life within sight of his deserted house on the 
Solway. 'I'hc first sound that 1 seem to remem- 
ber is the triimp of his father’s wooden leg, as 
the old Commodore stumped up the msle of our 
Cumberland village church. The Old Missionary 
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himself joineti the fleet as a midshipman durin[» 
its long watch outside Toulon, and saw Nelson's 
signal run up at Trafalgar. He left the na\7 at 
the close of the war, and after several wild years 
ending in a love-sorrow, he cut himself off from his 
former life and shocktHl his jK‘ople l>v gtdng out 
to India as a missionary. He had once, I Iwlieve, 
a sort of connexion with some Society, and 
received ordination from the Hishop of Calcutta; 
but he would take no pay, l)uri(*d himself in the 
wilds of this then jungly tlistrict, and built Ills 
church and school -houst! at his own expense. 

‘'When I was h(*re rts magistratt*, he livwl en- 
tirely among the natives, anil one of his fancies 
was never to travel by carriage or hnrsi‘back on 
an earth over which his .Micster had journeyal 
on foot. Trafalgar Douglas we used to call him, 
and already even his nickname seems to In* for- 
gotten ! He hrts a child now, but I could ;ls soon 
have imagined .Saint Simi'on Styliies a married 
man. 'i'he fact is that al)oui ten ye.ars ago, 
a brother missionary on his way down from 
Benares died after a long illness in his house, 
leaving a daughter penniless and without a friend. 
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So Trafalgar Douglas, who was the soul of chivalry 
to women although he never spoke to them, finding 
it inconvenient to shelter the young lady on other 
terms, married her. She died in giving birth to 
the little girl whom you saw this evening.’ 

We rode on in silence, the (k)vernor apparently 
pursuing some train of thought which it was not 
my place to interrupt. As our camp lires came 
in sight, he suddenly asked:— 

‘ How many of the hillmen have you still in 
jail for their last outbreak?’ 

‘ AlK)ut fifty, sir,’ I replied. 

* Seven years,’ he sakl, ‘are a long time to have 
suffered for a folly which \\as perhaps as much 
our fault as theirs, 'i'he judge was at i]i<' all the 
afternoon on their laduilf; and strangely enough 
the Missionary got upon the same subject. I must 
say for Trafalgar Douglas that if we had listened 
to his vrarnings, the oppressions of the money- 
lenders which drove the tril>cs to revolt would 
have l)een looked into before the rising instead 
of after it. He kept his own hillmen quiet, too, 
through the Imsiness, and so broke up the com- 
mon agreement which might have rendered the 
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affair more awkwartl than it proved. He men- 
tioned that there were nearly a hundred sentenceil ; 
what has become of the balance ? ’ 

‘The doctor tells me that the older men pined 
to death in their first year of confinement, A few 
have been lilKTaterl ; these that remain seem 
happy cnoujjh, and raise ve^*tal)les for the 
whole Station as well as for the jail. They 
have an idea that they are to scTve the Queen 
for fourteen years, and then )>o back in honour 
to their villajtjes.’ 

‘ Well, send me the record of ilu^ Ciuse, please ; 
witli the names of ih<! ten against wliom least 
was proved. I scarcely understaml how the 
Missionary led me into a subject which I have 
always avoided with him. Hut the highest piety 
swms to win its way .as unconsciously as the 
finest tact. W'hat a work he h:is done in those 
hills without ever knowing it! I once ^lsk<^d him, 
when 1 was maj^istrat(; of the District, to tell me 
his secret for mana^in^ six thousand bonlerers 
without a policeman or a aisti ever comin;^ into 
court, ffe answ'cred simply that they were Chris- 
tians. W'hy, his enaimprnent to-ni^hl is on the 
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very spot where the clans assembled yearly 
after the Novemlx*r han'cst, to hold their drunken 
festival of th(? New Rice, and then to sally forth 
on their cold-weather raid upon the lowlands. 
If any thinly were to happen to my old friend, 
I wonder what would become of his Civitas I)ci 
in the forest.’ 

Next day w(! all rtxle with His Honour to 
the l)orders of our jurisdiction, where the officers 
of the next District were wiiiting for him. With 
the help of the clever pen of the assistant maj^jis- 
trate, I made what we llattered ourselves was an 
unanswerable case for the release not of ten but 
of twenty of the hill prisoners; ex|XTience having 
taught us that if a District Officer is to get an 
inch from the vSecrctiiriat he must show cause for 
an ell. In a couple of months a release arrived 
from Government for fifteen of them, and as the 
Old Missionary had come in from camp, I rode 
over to his house to tell him the good news. 
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CHAPTER n 

THK SCHOLAR AND HIS CHILD 

I'niC Missionary's dwelling was a slra^^^Iinjqf 
on(!-storicd bunj^low, with the thick thatch pro* 
jt‘cting low over the veranda. ()rijpnally it must 
have; consi'<t<!(l of two small rooms. X'arious artless 
additions, jutting out at angles to avoitl the sun or 
to catch the l)recze, recorded the chan^^inpf needs 
of a loiij^ life, as the want of an office for ih(! sale 
of Ixx^ks, or of a ilisjx-nsary for the sick, or of 
chambers for his wife and child, arose. Hut iht* 
rou^h wooden pillars of the veranda wcat? f(*siooned 
•vith flowering creejx rs which ^^ave a f)iefun s(|iie 
unity and .1 grateful s<*ns<- of ^reeufiess 10 the 
whole. 'I'he cottage stood in an ample orchard of 
mangoes, ;;^uavas, custard-apples, and otluT fruit- 
bearing trees, planted by tin- Missionary's own 
hand in skill ul rows to allow free passajtjt; for 
the wind. 

A servant told me that his m.uster would Ixi 
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hack presently from Morning Service, and 1 amused 
myself till his return hy strayinj^r alx)ut his library. 
This room, lar^^e, bare, and coarsely matted, 
with only a folding camp-tal)le and a few cane 
chairs and couniry-ma<le lK)okshelves rising to the 
whitewashed canvas ceiling, had the faint smell ot 
tiamp volumes and decaying binding which is the 
tru(! odour of literature in Bengal. It opened on a 
little rose-garden that led down by dilapidated brick 
steps to a fish-pond overgrown with wattT-lilies, 
from vvhost; depths had iK-en excavated the clay 
for the thick mud walls of the house, and for 
the mission chaj)el half screened by trees on the 
opposite bank. !e61d> 

'rile Old Missionar)' s library contained a nonde- 
scrijn and ratht.T tattered txilleciion of grammars 
and lexicons of the Indian vernaculars, a few San- 
skrit texts, translations of the Testament in various 
Indian dialects, medical works, and a dusty shelf 
of treatises of the Irv'ingite sect. 'Hie inner end 
of the rOom was lined with a liookcase partitioned 
into pigeon-holes, for the manuscript slips of the 
dictionary of the hill-language on which the old 
man had long Ix^en at work. In earlier life he 
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compiled a {grammar of that hitherto unwritten 
speech. The dictionary w.as the lalx)ur of his 
and as its projjress lK*caine slower with advancing 
years, the venenible scholar had yp'own almost 
querulously anxious al)Out its completion. Of late 
the assistant magistrate, and the Sanskrit jxiiidit 
who followed the fortunes of that youn^ oflicer, 
hiul l)ccn hclpin;^^ as volunteers. In a corner ol 
the room stood a redwood press Idled with l)ooks 
of a very ditferent sort \a)ya^t?s and naval bio- 
.ijraphies of the last century, with bundles of faded 
letters and papers sent out to the Missionary from 
his deserted Scottish honi(‘, on his fathers death. 

These? i)undles aftenvards jxissed into my hands, 
and from tluin I have learned what 1 know .ilK)ut 
my old friend's family and life. 'I'he branch ot the* 
l)ou}^last?s of which he was the last m.ile repre- 
v(?ntative perclvd securely throu^^h the Border 
wars on thtur tower ov(*rlookinjr the Solway. But 
an unlucky anevstor followed Kin).jJames to I .ondon 
in 1603, and w;ls one of those foolish Scottish 
jTt ntlemen who ruined themst Ives by vyiii); with 
the richer baii^dish courtiets. His in»|K)verished 
descendants lo^l place anion;; ih<* niaipiaics of 
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their shire, and they were hated !)>* the peasantr>' 
for th<M*r l^piscopalian faith, which was ail that 
the spendthrift kni^^ht hrouj^ht !)ack from the 
South. Hefore the Jacobite relx-llions in the next 
century, the fatnily'had soM their land almost to 
the mouth of the river on whose hijt^h bank their 
castle stood. S(‘ijrnorial cl.iiins U) harlK)ur dues 
etnbroiled each succwdin^ head of tfie house with 
the tishermen and the masters of salt sloops. 'I'lie 
kinj^’s ofticers suspfcte<l tlie lower not merely 
of tlu‘ venial off«‘nctr of smui^^j;>lin^, but of ^^ravaT 
<lealinj;(s with tlu: lV<*tender at St. (ierm.iins. 

Only onee during;; two centuries diil the race 
prtxluce .1 man oi note. 'I'his was a devoted 
An)»lican j>rie'.t, whose character stood out irt 
stranj;e contrast to the wild and sull« n stock from 
which he sprang. I lavin;^ resisted for conscience 
sake the warninj^e^ of th<- ('ovenantin^ farmers, 
he was driven .icross the border with violence, 
and ended as a canon of Carlisle. AinonjLj the Old 
Missionary’s lHH)ks an early copy of (Juarles's 
Kmhictfis in wfXHhm Inwards lH)re a faded si)^na- 
ture, ‘ C.irolus I)ou;»las, j)resb.,’ w'ith the comment 
‘ Rabbletl in ibS^’ in a liter hand. A quaint 
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duodecimo of i<>33, the first wiiiion ol‘ Cieorge 
Herberts TempU, had the worils ‘Savcnl from 
the Rabblement ' on the t!tle>fxigi\ 

The I)ouglast‘s of the Tower emerginl like many 
another de|»rtsseti Scottish family during I.ord 
Bute’s brief supremacy in 1762. The heir of the 
houst‘ entered the navy, and, having raised a ship’s 
company among the Solway fishermen, adNaiuanl 
in his pr(jiession. I orty-two year, he passed in 
the servici’, tony of them at sea, sometimes 
cruising ji>r i)\<T twenty months without drop- 
ping irulxir. H(' Ix rame one of th«! famous 
‘chasing captains’ of the long war, and purchast*d 
l>aok a stretch (d" tfie family mcK)rland with his 
pri^e-money. He retired with a shattered leg as 
Commodore, Niiling hoim* to the Solway in a half- 
sinking frigate which he ha<l ('aj)tured liom the 
S|)«'iniards, and afterwards lH)ught in for a trifle 
from the Admiralty. With its rimlx rs ami fine 
mahogany pl.mks he rebuilt the old staircase of 
the. 1'ower, so that e very morning he might have 
the. fierce* pleasure.: of treading the eneany urxler feK)l. 
A gentle ('umUTlaml girl, uhorn he marric'd 
during a short intenal on shore, did not live long. 
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'fhcir only child, now the Old Mis^ionar)', was 
early s<?nt to sea. A letter in his lx)yish hand 
just after Trahd^ir, tohl the wcatherdKMten father 
how his ship, * the Royal Sovereij^n, Rear-Admiral 
Collin^^vood, was the first to break the cnemys 
line by passing rLst(*rn a Spanish three-decker 
and ahead of a .Spanish eij^hty-four,' tojjether with 
several curious cpiscxles of the figlit. 'I'he jjallant 
little midshipman was sent adrift at the close of 
the war. 

What brought him out to India as a missionary 
some years afterwards, whether remorse for a mis- 
adventure in which a friend lost his life as seems 
hinted, or a love-sorrow as was [)opiilarIy sup- 
posed, dcH's not ap|K*ar in the pajx*rs. He once 
meiitiontsl to me that it was while reading Captain 
Cook’s Voyages the missionary idea occurred to 
him. A few years of lu'angelism convinced him, 
however, that little was to be <lone by mere 
[)reaching. He went home, studied in lulinburgh 
for a degree in surgery, and after coming untler 
the influence of Kdvvard Itaing, returned to India 
as a medical missionary, deeply imbutsl with the 
mysteries and symlxdism of the Catholic Apostolic 
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Church. In later life he ailvancctl tx^yond this 
phase. Long lx*fore I knew him he had bt‘conic 
simply the spiritual and temporal leader of the 
hillmen. He nrmaine<! a Scotch l^j>isco[)alian as 
his forefathers ha<l Ix-cn ; hut with no strong 
dogmas, an<i only a great daily desire to do the 
best for his people. 

Presently 1 heard him walking round the fish- 
pond from the little chajxrl, in converse with the 
young Prahman prt*acher of the forest glatic. 
Wlieti they came to the d(K>r, the youth made 
a deep olx'is.ance to his senior, and p.LSsetl on to 
the sch(X)hhous<‘. 

’Ah!’ said th<* Old .Missionary, after I had told 
my news, ‘ Provident is very kind. All my lile 
1 have l>een <louhiing whether there was any fruit 
of my Ial)our. .*\nd now. in my old age, (iod has 
sent that young man to touch the hearts of the 
|x*ople in a way that I never a)uM. You, ttw), 
bring welcome tidings alK)ut the deliverance of 
these j)Oor hillmen. Only think, Mr. Ormision, 
that good Brahman youth has secretly saved up 
the scholarship stipend which he uon at college, 
saved it by stinting his own fo<xl for tlirt^e years, 
I) 2 
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and h;is had a Ixjll cast for the chapel. He was 
just askin^( leave to put up a lx!lfry in which to 
place ir. Hut I wonder what keejjs Mr. Ayton? 
He and his pandit are usually here and at work 
Ix'fore I come in from prayers/ 

Ayton was the ;issistant magistrate. A Hodcn 
Schokir and a h'ellowof his college, he formed one 
of the brilliant j^roup whom the Indian Civil 
Serv'ice, on its lK*injr thrown open to competition, 
attracted from the Universities. On that morning 
I had S(*nt him out to l(K>k at a briil^e on a new 
road ten miles off, when: the contractors were 
tryiniJ' t(^ scamp their work. I explained his 
abs<mce to the Missionary, and .asked, with some 
hesitation, it I could b<* of any us(? in his f)la<:t‘, 
'Fhe old m.an courteously concealed his cha).,m‘n, 
anti accepUal tlu^ offer. Meanwhile the pandit 
slipjxal into tlu; room with a di^nifual saluta- 
tion, and the Missionary’s little dau)»hter silently 
took her scat at the writing;- table by her lather’s 
side. 

It was the last stajje in tlictionary-makin^, and a 
novel exiK'ricnce to me. fhe Missionar)', having 
collected his list of words among the highlanders 
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of the bonier, was not always certain whether 
they reiilly !>elon^Hl to the alx:)ripual hill -Ian - 
or whether they miiihi not have l>een 
imported from the Sanskrit dialects of the plains, 
rhe slips of pajHT, each containinjr a uord and its 
meaninj.(s, were l)rou)»ht forth from their alpha- 
Ix-tical pij^eon- holes and place d In-forc* him. The 
pandit, who sat conte rnplative*, pronounced accord- 
inj( to his ancient rules whether e.ich successive 
word had a connixiori with any Sanskrit root. 
MtMnwIiile I examineti tint lexicons of several 
Indian ve rnaculars, to see if it had a counterpart 
in the tiialeds of the lowlands. When the process 
was linidied and the result noted down, the little 
dau^diter rie.aily j)asi<d the ‘Tp in its alpha- 
Ix'tical order on a sh»-et of toujjjh yellow ctmntry 
pa|X'r-- yellow from tin- arM iiic which had In-en 
mixeil in the pulp to protect it from fish-insects 
and white ants. 

It re(|uired a more profound knowh il^r- of San- 
skrit than I jKjssessetl, although in my limr a Hiji^h 
Proficiency man, to check the learned p;indit’s 
decisions. In fact, my only use was to s.tve the 
Missionary's eyes, which had lately U eri troublinj^ 
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him, by lookinj^ throu^^h the dictionaries of the 
lowland dialects. The old man felt the want of 
Ayton’s fin(T touch ; and I was j^lad when, soon 
after ei^ht, the short springy' canter of an Arab 
along the* road announced his approach. 

‘Quick, May d<?ar,’ said the .Missionary. ‘(k‘t 
some tea and to.cst. I hear Mr. Ayton’s horse, 
and he must have lH‘en out lx!fore sunrise.* Pre- 
sently that gentleman app^*ared in l)Oots and spurs, 
a tall and handsome young Yorkshireman, rather 
heavy for the high-bred animal he rode. 

‘ It was g(K)d of you to come so (juickly,* w.us 
the old man’s welcome. * We havtr still nvo hours 
Ixdbre breakfast. Put the roa<ls are like iron now, 
and I hope you havt* not ridden your .Vral) too 
hard.’ 

‘ Not a bit, thank you,’ repli<'d .*\yton ; ‘ I sent 
a |)ony on halfway, and .\mir is all tlu* Ix'tter 
for having a little taken out of him these* cold 
mornings.’ 

So we w'ent to work in earnest, Ayton agreeing 
with the j)andit and passing each word in a 
moment, or disiigreeing with him, and flashing the 
light of Western philology on the Hrahman’s old- 
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worhi raetluvls. In either c;ise his decision 
liut sense of finality which had Ixen wanting Ix-- 
foa*. Hut the (juicker we throii;»h the little 
pile of slips, the moa* nervous the oKl scholar U'- 
came to hiusten the pace. Me seeinetl to let 1, t(M), 
tliat every wool which Ayton n jected as not really 
Ixdonifin;^ to the hill-lanj^ia|^«* was a iK-rsonal K>ss. 
Once or twice, when several ha«l Uen thus put 
.'isidc in succession, a troubleil look passed over his 
face. At such moments the sih'nt little j»irl woulcl 
touch his i Ihovv almost impertV|)iiljly with her soft 
cheek, and the oUl man, without seeming to |H r- 
ceive the motion, at onc<‘ resumed his air of habitual 
g^entleness. Shortly after t< n we brcjke up, Ayton 
and I i;alloplfii; hom<- to batlu- ami breakfast Indore 
goini; to our n-' iM Ctive Courts. 

A lew Weeks alKTwards, in j)assin)^ the .Mission- 
ary’s cotta;4V, I saw a Indlock «: art under his trees, 
and that small busth: of bat^^aj^e-t arriers and mt- 
vants a)K)ui the. veranda which in India In-tokens a 
move into camp. 1 rode up to .i^k what r'ould be 
taking my old frieml out m) lan- ;n the season, with 
the hot vvituls of April alre.ely 'blow in;j. H(* was 
sitting at his WTitiii^^^-talde, with the dictk)n;irv un- 
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heeded lx:idre liiin, much [xTturlxjd by ne\v> ofa riot 
attended l)y bloodshed in a Christian villa^jt^ forty 
miles o(T. I found the place lay in the direction of 
a jun;^le tract where 1 had to seitb* certain forest 
dispui(‘s-— a part of my cold-weather tour wliich I 
reservetl till tlu* dryinji;’ up of the hij^her water- 
courses mij^du jrive me a chanct* at a ti^er during 
rny visit. I Ix-ggetl the ohl scholar to allow m(‘ to 
drive him f»ut, and said I could arrange to start 
next morning. At first he declined, explaining that 
only his infirmities and his unwillingness to hsavc 
his child at hom<\ with no linglish lady in the 
station, had letl him to use a conveyance at all. 
His objections to driving, whatever thes may onc<“ 
have Ix't'n, were of no sentimental 'Ort. ! .xperierice 
taught him, he said, that it was only by walking 
with a few disciples from hamlet to hamlet that he 
had in early yi'ars Usm able to win the confidence 
of the villagers, arul he was afniid of impairing his 
infliienc'e in his old age by coming among them in 
any less sim|de form. 

I susjH'Ct h(‘ was right. Indeed it often 
occurred to me that we othcials, by our horses 
and retinues of well-dressc'd senants, always give 
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the natives a fear that they are intai<lin)j- a 
fe;ir which only the greatest a<lniinistrators like 
Lawrenct* and Malcolm, and the mission- 

ari<»s like Carey and Dufl*, hav(‘ <juite overcome. 
1 urjjed, howeVfT, the waste of half a week away 
from his Ix-loved dictionary in <loin;( by bullocks 
what horses could ac^'oniplish in a hah-do/en hours. 
The risks to his little i;irl from sevt ral days' ex- 
I>osure so late in tht' season in a country cart, with 
only a thin <'ov<Tin^ from the sun, were also con- 
siderable. In the end he .illowi-d himself to lx* 
p(Tsuaded ; so my ttnus went off in the .afternoon, 
and ne\t mornine- we st.aried .at tl.iybn ak. 

.At that time 1 ust‘d oii m\ District t(mrs, when 
not riding, a liv^ht siron^^ St, in hope which I had 
1 k)U):(1u durin^^ a thre<* months’ holiday in .Auslr.ilia, 
bro.ad enough to ^o down the steep banks of the 
Jellies without ov(Tiurnin^. Its width .allowed the 
little ^irl to sit D-tween the old man and myself on 
the front seat, and it w.as pn tty to s» e how the shy 
chiM ^rew into a bri;;ht .and observant companion. 
Durinj.^ the first ten miles she watched the hors<*s 
workinjr, without a word. U'lien we pausi-d at the 
end of th<! st.i;:,n' for our second pair, and to h.ivc 
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coffee under a tre<?, her small motherly cares for 
her father were very pathetic. 

Not less touchinjjf were her surprise and delight 
at the; modest preparations which had Ixreri made 
for h<*r comfort on our next hall, during the heat 
of the day. It was one of the ordinary wayside 
mango-groves userl for camping l)y the District 
officers on tour. Hut the (re<*s were in full flower, 
and iny jn-ople, witli the natives natural [Kditencss, 
had tri(‘d to makt? her little tent pretty. Her 
exclamations of pleasure at tinding her old nurse, 
who had ('om<‘ on an hour earlier in my tlog-(‘art, 
and her little zinc hath, with her fatu y work-basket 
and a story -Ixiok and M)me I1 ow<t^ on a miniature 
wicker-table, ‘just as if she wa^ at lu)me,‘ s{)oke of 
a childlnMul passed in ignorance of those jx-tty 
attentions which are a matter of course to l:!nglish 
children in India. 

All forenoon the servants, proud ot their un- 
wontisl charge but rather anxious, were trotting 
after her with a sun-uml)rella as she popped in and 
out of the two tents, in the shade of the thick green 
foliage. Now it was the first relay of horses march- 
ing into the grove, and she must go forth to see 
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them fed. Then it was the second pair l)cin^; sent 
off to wait for us on the road, and she' must ^ive 
them a parting; plateful of chopj-nsl sujk^ar-caiie. 
Her innumerable disan eries anion^ the blossom - 
laden trefs, alK>ut iht* st|ulrre!s. atul tin* flashing' 
SOoldinjLj jays, and the vtrv human anties of the 
lon^J^-taihMl monk* vs, and a harmless \vat(T-snake 
who had I.imh d thnn a nel^hbourie.^ jM)nd to 
warm hirnselt in fh<‘ spring sunshine, were j>oured 
forth f\erv trw moment'' as she rushed into the 
tent where her father n posi*!. I he old man lor- 
j»()t his untir'.i'hed work at home, and the troul>l«‘' 
some ta'k aw aitin;^^ him on the morrow, and Hstene<l 
to her swilt succession of news from outside with a 
pleasure, ' caredy less childlike than her own. After 
luncheon .-he read him to sleej), an«l then plied her 
firii^ers silently over some small feminine industry, 
watchifijLj his slijLjhtr st mov<’ment. It was the broken 
sleep of anxious old a;;e. If he start' d or mutti red, 
she at once went on resuiin;; at the point where she 
had left off, irul the une.isy tlreamer widiout ojx n- 
ini^ his eyes Ixs-anu* calm at the soun<l of her voiie. 

When at l(.*n;4;th he awoke, her <|uick little 
divinations of his wants, and ilur way in which 
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she jjently but effectively look charge of our 
comforts, were very swtt-t. One might have sup* 
jK)se(l that she hafl all her life lH:en accustomed 
to make alternoon tea for two gentlemen under 
the door flap of a tent. 

On our third stage of ten miles in the cool 
of the evening, sh(* IxTaine such a fricmd of the 
horses that she held the reins, llefore the fourth 
stage vv;us over, her little head, vvearietl out with 
the excitement of the long day, was sound asleep 
on her father':? shouldi^r, .As we splasheil through 
the river, In-yond which shone the windows of the 
I'actory where we were to rest for the night, she 
o[X’nei! her eyes wonderingly on tite shallow line of 
water silvered over l)y the m(X)nlight. Then mur- 
muring ‘ How beautiful,’ she nestlitl closer to her 
fither and fell over again in a moment. Presently 
the horses were straining up the high river-bank, 
and we carritnl her wrap[)ed in a shawl, but still 
fist iusleep amid the reii glare of torches and the 
hearty gre<*tings of our host, into ihr ancient 
luciorv. 
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I'HK Kartory, on<a* a rcsitifna* <»t ihr native* 
\'iaTf>vs, was ptached u|K>n the sf<*cp river-l>ank. 
Massive huttressfs hul proteeted its many an;;!!*!! 
walls and hastiiais a;;;tin'-i the eurn*nt until tilts 
years a'.;i», when the* ehann<*l shilled aeioss tc» the* 
opposite* si(!(‘ (»f its l>roa<l l>e*d, !eavin;» ih<‘ir sf)lid 
tdiinelations hi;;h and ilry in the air. Durin;; the 
rainy season the floods still elash(*d a;;ainsi the 
ou’works. |>ut fhrouehoiii e ij;lu months e)f the* 
year, one IfKjked <lo\vn from the* li attle*rnents on 
a elisfant thre ad of water ^liste'iiin;; amid a wiele 
expanse ot sand. 

It was one of the* hlasl Ineli.i ('omj>anv’s earliest 
silk faetorie*s in Ik ni^ak planted on the ed;;e of 
a fe^rest re;;ion which hael yicMeel the* ele:1ic;it<> 
fahrie's worn in the ImjM'tial ser.n;llo. hentilieel 
alike a;;;iinst the river anti the hill tiihes, it lx* 
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rame a sale place for merchandise and industry 
durinjlj the hreakinjj up of the Mughal dynasty. 
Settlements of silk-weavers clustered under its 
walls, and the surrounding jungle was gradually 
thrust back Ix'forc an advancing semicircle of 
rnuUx'rry' cultivation. When the b'ast India Com- 
j)any retirtnl from trade to concentrate its energies 
on government, the old b'acrory and its adj.iccnt 
Kinds were lH)Ughi for a small price by an 
Italian. This worthy artisan had lx*en brought 
out to instruct tin- C«)mp.any’s silk-workers in 
iM'tter methcKls of treating the cocoons, and, after 
faithful service to his Monourable Masters, found 
himself in his old age making a fortune for him- 
self. His first thought w.'is to obtain the com- 
panionship of a fellow-countryman in his exile, 
and at the same time to render thanks to our 
I.ady of Siena for his gofxl luck. He accom- 
plished l>oih objects by sending for his nephew, one 
of those kindly fx'asants dipped in ink who then 
fonned the rank and file of the Italian priest hocKl. 

The young kinsman proved to lx* a in.in with 
plenty of rustic shrewdness, anil he made himself 
quite at home among the husbandmen. Indeed. 
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the Indian peaivtnt proprietors wt*rc exactly of the 
class atuid whom he had !>c‘on l)orn and brouj>ht 
up in Tuscany. Ho won thoir )^>odwin by stamp- 
ing out a troublosorne disexso of th<‘ silk -worms, 
partly by improvo<l ventilation, but visibly aide<I 
l)y the sprinklin):^^ of holy water in the l)reedinj^ 
sheds, and by a {»rotx*ssion throu^^h the mullH-rry 
fields, himself matvhinij at its head with the Host 
and a censtT, lustily chantin>,^ a Latiti psalm. 

The simple folk s;uv no harm in arldin^ the 
pretty stucco Lady, whom he st*t up in an out- 
house, to the other deities that they propitiated at 
various staijes of llie cultivation. On tin* death 
of his uncle the whole concern came under his 
p:Lstoral sway, liis pe ople willin|;ly p;ud him the 
liitkr compliment of l)rinjL,dn^ their l)abies to lx‘ 
baptize -d, the' more* i^ladly as ht! tied a small silver 
coin renjnd the neck of e.uh infant Christian. He 
attempted m) fli;^hts in ortbrnloxy, i)ut w.is ejuietly 
haj)py to see, on the* .mnual festivals of the 
Church, an incrc asinj.^ throng; of devote-es arrayed 
in their holiday )k[.iiiii('nts, streamin;^ in from the 
hamlets to lay their re^semary j;arl.inels Ik fore his 
tinsel shrine. 
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He in his turn passed away at a ripe age, and 
the Calcutta firm who next t)ought the Factory 
found to their surprise that they had a Christian 
population on their hands. The Scottish gentle- 
man at the head of the business engaged an elderly 
disciple from the Serampur Mission to look after 
the villagers, and, having thus satisfied his con- 
sci(!nce, troubled himself no further in the matter. 
The elderly disciple settled down in sleek and 
friendly comfort among his isolated flcx^k : his 
Baptist theology' lait little interfering with the 
careh^ss Komanism left Ixdiiml by the Italian 
priest. 

When the Coni[);iny of Jesus assumed active 
charge of the Catholic communities in Lower 
Bengal, they sent an agent to rejwrt on this 
lapsed settlement. J'heir inissioner found the 
villagers in contented enjoyment of a union of 
Christian and Hindu rites, of proved elKcacy for 
bringing seasonable rain, for preventing blight 
among the silk-worm^, and for propitiating the 
many local deitit's who concern themselves with 
the mullxTry cultivation. The chief sign of their 
Catholic faith w.is the firing of the three old 
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Factory cannon, namecl the !*aiher, the Mother, 
and the Son, on Mister morninjj ;.nd rriniiy 
Sunday. The acute Jt!suit also thought he dt*- 
tected a relic of apostolic teaching in a son of 
S[)ell used over the sick when administering nunii- 
cine, Paian Koshtan KtshnH —appartmtly 

a diversion for pathological pur|H)ses of the I'oter 
nostcr yui i'S {ft nr/is. as pronounced hy the 
Italian pc;tsant priest. 

Hv one of those stiiuing misapfdications of force 
which occur from time to time in the history of 
the Jesuit Missions, a man of high culture was 
sent to revive the faith in the little silk-weaving 
settlement. After earning fime as a maih(*maiical 
professor in tlit* semin.iries of the Order in llel- 
giurn and at Koine, I'ather Jerome had been 
brouglii out to India to lill a similar post in 
Saint Xavier’s C'ollegt* at Calcuiia. Whether 
as a discipline in humility, or as a periixl of 
stxjiK*stered self [)r(‘paratioo lor the great ollice 
afterwards laid iijK)n him, or for w hat oilier reason 
1 know not, he was suddenly deputed to the petty 
colony of jungle Christians on tlie river-bank. 
Rut if the Company of Jesus sometimes apinrars 
F. 
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to the careless onlooker to misdirect force, its 
sons seldom fiiil to justify its action. In six years 
Father Jerome changed the whole spiritual life of 
that isolat'd community. 

He had given shelter during a famine to a couple 
of hun<lre<l orphans, baptizing them promptly, 
and feeding them, educating them, and bringing 
them uj) to husbandry or handicraft:., with the 
help of the modest rujx'e a month which the 
(loverriment allowed jkt head for their main- 
tenance. Ily the lalK^ur of their willing l)Oyish 
hands he built a church. The I'actory granted 
a plot of arid ground on the high riverd)ank : 
one part of which he turned into a brickfield, while 
the other scTV<‘d .cs a site. The hill Raja, with 
Hindu Umevolence to religious men of whatever 
faith, allowc<l as much timber from the forest ;is 
was wanted for the rafters and jx^rch. At the 
head of his juvenile band the Jesuit bather ex- 
plored the torrent Ixxls and gullies, and collected 
a store of the nodular limestone which makes 
such capital mortar. In five years, unaided by 
a single grown-up artisan, he had erected a church 
of no mean proportions, with a \argin in blue 
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and jiyold in the niche of the Wfr\-, wnspicuous 
for miles up and down the lonj;; river reach, riie 
brickfield had lK*en turned into the Prii*st‘s Tank, 
well stocked with fish, and yieldin^^ enouj^h w.atcr 
to keep ^reen a little jjraveyard. 

Hut with his pros|XTity came sorrow. h'oi 
the .Scottish firm in C'alcutta, scandalizi^tl at its 
villaj^^‘rs !)ein^ turnni a^iin into Papists, sought 
the help of the Old Missionary of the District, 
and p<.'r8uadtxl him to ^end a more activt* Pro* 
ti*stant pastor to take chiwjje of the strayed flock. 
* d'rafalj^ar ' Dou^^las interfered unwillingly, for he 
privately Indieved that the change had l>een on 
the whole for ^^ood. Hut having consented, he 
gave his Ih‘si man to the work -the young Hrah* 
man preacher whose eloc|ueni'e had struck me at 
the missionary encampment in the forest glade. 

For a time his fresh enihusiiusm carried ev«*ry* 
thing IxTore it, and when the failing health of .Mr. 
Douglas led to the youth’s recall to lu-.uhju.arttfrs, 
he left the weaving seirknieni on the river- bank 
divided into two religious panics^. Mis successor, 
a native preacher of lower caste, (ju.arrt lied with 
the Jesuit priest. The result was a st*ries of jx?tty 
I -: 2 
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disturbances, endinjif in a blofxly affray on Kaster 
mornin;f when !>oth factions ass<‘rted with clubs 
and rusty spears their claim of priority to fire off 
the three old cannon. 

On our first evening at the I'actory the Catholic 
chTjL^man, as the only other luirofxran in the 
plactr, was <luly invited to dinner. During our 
projp'ess tliroii^h the pr(^ser\'e(| salmon and tinned 
rntnrSy the j^ram* fed mutton, and the fattened 
turkey and Yorksliire ham, which the hospital)Ie 
planter lavished on the lon;,![-drawn*out repast. 
Father Jerome attracted us by an extreme j;j;entle- 
ness ol manner, and by his varied and intercstinjj 
talk. One felt in ICurofK* a^jain, notwiihstand- 
injj the punka waving overh(*ad. He fjave the 
impression of a jHMietratinj^ intelligence, but of 
a difiiilent nature -a self-contained observer who 
had comt* in contact with historical |x.'rsonap^es 
of our day, but who s<;(‘fned siratviecl in midfile 
life, a resij^n<‘(l and lonely man. 

'Phe little ^^irl, who now emer^^ed from her 
evening sleep, hunqj)' and very wide awake, 
was ([uickly won by his half-shy friendliness 
and worn, delicate face. The Old Missionary 
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watched him with grave Scottish courtt^sy irom 
under his s;»gacious white eyebrows, l)m was iix) 
tired at first to Uike part in tlu* conversation. 
After dinner the clergymen rt‘iirc<i with their 
cheroots to the veranda, where the child fell 
fast asleep again on her father's shoulder, until 
her nurse carrit;d her otT. 1 he planter, perhaps 
thinking that his reverend guests might learn 
to know each other more easily without tlie 
[iresence of thirti parties, engaged me in a game 
of Nap. Somewhat to my surprise, the two 
jKulres were still in deep converse in ih<‘ m(M>n- 
lit veranda overhanging the. river when I went 
to hetl. 

Next morning the |M)lice inspector came to 
me at daybn-ak, with his ofht ial taitrii-s of what 
had U*(Mt g(»ing on in the village* during the 
j>ast month. 1 h(;y showi-d that things vvi‘re worse 
than J suj)f>oM*d, and that the religious affr.iy 
was the outcome of dc-eper tauses of disturb' 
ance. riie truth is that the jH_*oplf* hatl ()Utgrown 
the village lands. As long as the silk factory 
prosfKired, the high pr(jfits of the mullK*rry 
cultivation kept them ail in loleralde comfort. 
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But the keener competition of Italy and France 
was be^innin^ to tell on the silk prcxluction of 
Hen^jal, and many of the mulberry fields had 
Ix-en |)lou^hefl up for the less lucrative rice-crop. 
The old families of the hamlet, who still clung 
to their mullxirry cultivation, were for the most 
part Roman Catholics— the desc'endants of the 
original weaving wntlement in the days of the 
Hast India Company, d he [Kiorcr rice-growers 
were generally Protestants, and they bitterly 
complained that the mullxrry enclosures, on the 
plea of the form<*r village custom, monopolized 
the water-supply of the hamlet. 

Ikd’ore the Faster riot over the three old guns, 
there had l>een a dozen fights aI>out cutting the 
irrigation channels, fhe planter, a keen sports- 
man ami a capital fellow l)ut withal a cautious 
Edinburgh man, who represented the Ciilcutta 
firm, had done his Ix-st to keep things quiet. 
He prudently stood aloof, however, as soon as 
the (juarrel took a religious turn. 

I was sitting in a puzzled mood, with the 
police day-lxx^k and village map before me, when 
the Missionar)' tapjxtl on the ojxn door and 
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asked if I could spare a few minutes. 1 gladly 
begjjed him to come in, as a man in jvTploxity 
welcomes any diversion which jK^sipones the 
proct‘Ss of makiiij^j up his miml. Hut instead of 
aa'eptin)2f the j^rodertxl chair, my oKI friend stcHxl 
erect on the other side of the writing-table, and 
without prefice said : - 

‘ Mr. Ormiston, I am come to m.ike a ret|uest. 
I commun(.*d lon|^ with Mr. Jerome last nij^lit, and 
I found him a righteous man. And this rnorninjj 
in my praters the words were iKirnti upon m<»: 
“Let there Ik* no strife, I pray the<‘, Uftwetm me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we lx* l)reihren. Is not the whole 
land Ixtore thee? .Sep.irate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, then 
1 will i»<) to the ri^ht ; or if thou depart to the 
ri^ht hand, then 1 will >{;o to the left, ” I ask you, 
Mr. Onni'^tori, not to (leal with this matter, but 
to leave it to him and me.’ 

I fell rather sceptical about settling a c.xse, 
clearly provided for by the Code of Criminal 
Procrxlure, on th<* bxsis of texts out of (ietjesis; 
so I replied 
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‘ Rut, Mr. Dou^'his, what if you cannot a^ec?’ 

‘ Then, sir, God's will lie done. But I ask you 
to remenilxrr that lor forty years my [)eople have 
never l)eon seen in the [)olice courts, and I trust, 
with GexI’s help, that they will not Ixt seen there 
in iny old 

I refh'cted for a minute, with a ^owin^ sense 
of th(‘ unlikelihood of his success hut also with 
a jjrowin)T res[x*ct and pity for the brave old man, 
Ix'fore answering; — 

‘ Very well, Mr. l)ou)^Ias. I can take no co);pii- 
zance of your private arran^jements with leather 
Jerome; hut I have somt* l)usiness in the hill- 
couniry, and I shall away for three days. 
When I come hark, if everythin.!^ is s<‘t tied, well 
and ^ood. If not, I must do what seems needful.’ 

rh(! Old Missionary how<’il in silence, althouji^h 
his lips move<l. I only realized hy the tremhlinjj 
of his thifi loTijif linj^ers, which had unconsciously 
claspetl the ed>;e of the table, that an interview 
which was to mv^ merely an ordinar)' matter 
of business, ha<i lx‘<*n to him a jpa*at strain and 
a j^reat relief. 

I went out at once into the Factory enclosure, 
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where the villagers were sitting uruler tn e^ wiiiting 
to pay their respects to the newly arrivid magis- 
trate. After the customary civilities, I told them 
that I had heard of their misdet^ls, and calltni on 
each faction to pc^int out five ringleaders on tht‘ 
other side. W'hen the ten stooil before me, and 
I had learne<l from the |x>]ice inspector that they 
were really the chief disturlnTs, I briefly told 
them that I was going for three d.ays into the 
hill-country, and on my return would listen to 
their complaints on the spot. Meanwhile, if any 
affray took place, the police would march those 
ten men, togetluT with any others engaged, .across 
the District to Ik- tritsl at my head<juarters’ C'oiirt. 
Needless to ^:\\\ they assured me that nothing 
would hapjxTi to bring such shame on the vill.age. 
So with a doulilful mind, yet not wiihoiil a h.all 
hoiK* that I ha<l done a fair morning’s work, 
I came in out of tlu! sun lor a hasty b.uh Ix fore 
breakfast at eleven oVkxk. 

During that ample nu-al, which the Bengal 
planter knows how to augment into a high 
function of his hosjfitable day, my host oUVred 
to ride an afternoon’s march with me intf) the 
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forest. VV’ilhin an hour his trackers had started 
to see if they could get news of game, and 
a joyful posse wmitatus of the low castes in the 
viibge was assi-nibling on the chance of sport 
a score of miles otT next morning. I sent on 
a mounted orderly to warn the hill Raja that 
I would reach his fort the following evening, to 
IcK)k into the (juarrel lx;tween him ami his fief* 
holders. We rode five-and-twenty miles in the cool 
of th(‘ aftern(X)n, slept a few hours under a tree, 
and wore lucky enough to cut off a tiger in a gully 
on his way back from liis drink In'tore sunrise to 
his higher retreats. 'I'hen wi‘ drew the jungle, 
and the lM.*alers returnetl home rejoicing in four 
deer, a leopardess, and a motley bag ol small 
game. The planter gallofxd home to the I'actory' 
in time for his midtlay breakfast, an<l I went on 
with .some of my people to the Raja’s fort. 

'I'hc business there easily arrangi'd itself. The 
planter, finding the silk Factory growing less pro- 
fitable, had invented a trade in sal-wtxxl sleep<T8 
which he floated down il\e river to the railway 
during the rains. I'he feud between the Raja 
and his under-holders, although complicated by 
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aniied encounters Ix'tvveen their retainers and 
by mutual reprisals in forest -burn in was really 
a (|U(*stion of the fair division amonjij them of 
the new and unforeseen value of their woods. 
As the tract lay on the Non- Regulation frontier 
of the District ami the disputants were simple 
hill-chiefs, they had a lonj^ day s inconseciucntial 
wrangle arid, when well tinsl out, harmoniously 
aca'pted my award. 1‘heir return to frien«lship 
was O’lebrated by a big shoot in the juitgie, with 
much pomp of eleph.ints i\\ tinsel tiaj)piiigs and 
of albino-eyed horses with pink tails, but i(X> 
noisy for serious s|Km. On the evening of the 
third day I returne<l to th<* I'.u'tory. 

‘(ilatl to see you b.ick,’ s<iid the planter, as 
I dismounted. ‘ Rut you have miss*^! a curious 
sight. Sinc(! you left they have I wen holding 
a sort of (Wneral Assembly of the Kirk, with the 
villagers .swarming about in their l)i‘st clothes, 
like the country ministers ainl elders ofi the balin- 
burgh Mound in the fourth week of May. The 
upshot of it all was that either the lVot<‘Stanis 
or the Catholics must hive off; but which wen; 
to go? The Catholics had their mullx.Try gardens 
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and their new church; the Protestants had iheir 
rice-fields and most of the villa^^c cattle. Father 
Jerome came out stronj^. He )^ot his |)eopIe into 
the church and kept them there till he worke<l 
them up to the pitch of buying out the others. 
'J'he fat jrr.un mcn'hant brou^^ht a ba)^' oi rupees, 
the mulberry -j^rovvers du)^ up their hordes of coin, 
and the women threw their ornaments in a heap 
Ix-fore the rdtar, I had no idea there was such 
a weight of bangles in the village, ihen they 
held a council of five, the padres sitting with them, 
and valued the rice-growers’ hoKlings. fhey were 
at it pretty well for two days and two nights, and 
this iiKjrnifig everything was settled, and the sealed 
bags of silver went hx'ked up for safe-keeping in 
my treasury until your arrival.’ 

‘ How (lid Mr. Dougl'is manage to get the 
Protestants to agree to move?’ 

* I'hat old man is inamdlous ! Jerome’s word 
was law with his own pc'ople. Hut Douglas is 
almost a stranger here, and when the Protestant 
rice-growers saw their way to a gocxl bargain they 
sttxxl out tor higher terms, d'he women, too, 
raised a lamentation at (juitting their old homes, 
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where they have not had one full im*al a thiy 
during the last three years. Yestenl.iy (‘Vi rviliinjr 
seemed hojx'less. liut 1 never saw a man like 
Mr. l)ouj.flas, for quietly puttin^f down his will. 
He seemed to s|>eak with an authority they 
dared not resist. I myself, when passin^^ the 
o|xm door of their conventicle, felt half afraiil 
of the rij^dil f>UI prophet, with his s(‘t face, and 
while hair, and lean uplifted arm, as he stotsl 
haran^iiin;^^ them.’ 

‘ Siill, they were within thtrir rights to refus<‘ 
to move.' 

‘ That m.ay Ik*. All I know is, that l>y yestcr 
day afi( rn(K>n lu- IkuI won the 1 h*sI of the l'r(». 
testants to his views. I'hey ^r.'ulu.ally showed tin* 
rest wh.ii fools they would Ik* to lose what is n'ally 
a very i»o«>d < hance. 'I'o the jun^^Ie lierdsmen 
with cattle but no hoMinj^^, and to the landless 
lalxnirers, Mr, l)ou;(las promised a sum for each 
family, enough to s<!t uj) a hut and buy a plou)»h. 
I hope th(* old )^,*ntleman can affonl it, for Int 
stH'ms to have no rcarly cash, and has ^iv<!n me 
a power of attorney to s<dl out his Government 
pa[K*r in C.ilcutta. In the emi the m.alcont('nts 
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had to iffive in their breath f;iirly squeezed out 
of them l)etwecn the sensil)Ic [people who were 
Mtlsfied with a fair offer, and the herdsmen and 
landless families who saw their chance of lieitering 
themselves in life.' 

* Hut where are they to )(et the land ? It needs 
a purse to break up old forest.' 

‘ Thai’s true, an<l if they had to take in the 
junglt; on this side of the river, they woukl make 
a poor thing of it. Hut we have three villages 
of> the western bank, within the old h'actory grant, 
which were demolishetl by wild ele[)harus fifty 
yc*ars ago. 'Fhe elephants have disapj)eared off 
llie face of the earth since the road was made 
through the hill- country. Hut as long as the 
mulberries and silk-worms |xuil well, it was not 
worth our wliile to resettle those outlying villages, 
W hen the people had used up the pasture-lands 
on this side of the river for growing rice, they 
lx\gan to rc.sort to the other bank for feeding 
thi.-ir buffalo<.‘s. The Factory t(X>k care Itowever 
to prevent any gnizing rights accruing, so that 
the laiul is still waiting to he settled for cultivation. 
Now is my chance to re- people the deserted 
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villaj?es, and of course tlie I'actory grivt's the sml 
p^afiS for the first year, and the land durin^r the 
next two years free of rent.’ 

‘ And how al)out tlie dispute anil the three 
cannon ? ' 

*()h, that was the least pan of the business. 
Luckily neither side had l«Mlg[ed a complaint, so 
the [x:)lice neeil not take notice of a few broken 
heads whicli are now inendetl, unless they )^et 
orders to do so. Last nig^ht the two factions 
joined in a villa^^e least of friendship and farewell, 
lV.H)r Jerome, who has never had a rupee iKWorul 
his daily fcKxl since he came here, somt'how pro- 
duced two ^^oats, Mr. i)ou);las asked me for 
a sheep, and the row and drumdH*aiin;r went on 
to the small hours. I his morning' ih<‘ headmen 
of lH)ih sldi'S came and If^^^-d the old cannon 
from me. One. they set up as a pillar on this 
bank ; another they have buried in the sand 
halfway across ; and the thinl is to Ix! |K)ste<I 
on the opixjsite bank at the sj kh where the new 
village will be built. Some mat huts hav( already 
lx.’cn put up, and Mr. Douglas starte<l with his 
people an hour ago to mark out the land, so that 
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they may Ix jiTin ploughing as soon as the first 
rain conKs.’ 

As h(* was sp(!aking, we reached the veranda 
l(x)king down on the river. Father Jerome was 
leaning over the balustrade at the further corner, 
apparently km) rapt in his own thoughts to obsen'e 
our arrival. Halfway across, a long line of men 
and wofiK-n and cattle were moving slowly westward 
through the heavy s;ind : the tall form of the Old 
Miissionary in front, hand in haml with his little 
girl. When th(^y came to the shallow channel, we 
saw a group run fonvard and try to raise him up, 
in order to carry him over. Hut he refused, and 
lifting his child in his arms, stepped into the 
stream. As he reached the middle, the rays of 
the s«*tring sun flashed across the water to us, 
throwing a glor}' arouml the grand gaunt figure 
erect under its !>urden. The pilgrim band slowly 
filed through what seemed a river of light. 

W hen tluMT feet touched the dry ex|xanse of sand 
on the other side, they raiscsl the Iwening Hymn 
to a plaintive Heng;ili air. I'hen a little later the 
whole multitiule burst forth with the triumphant 
thank sgiving of the Old Hundredth Psalm, as jjiey 
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bcgnn to ascend the steep tiistani hank. W’e 
silently watched the last of them tlisap[HMr under 
the junjrle which frin^;e<l its hijjh ritl^e. already 
fadin^^ into the ni^ht. On turnin>>f rouiul 1 saw 
Father Jerome risinj^ from his knees at the further 
end of th<* veranda. His eyes were filled with 
tears. 
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CIIAPTl'R IV 

I in: (;()iN(; down ok thk si'n 

I'llAT hot weather was one of the hf>ttest and 
happiest which I Sf)ent in Intlia. It was rny first 
ye;ir in in(le|K:n(leni charj^c of a District, with the 
endless interests of the prisition intensified by 
youth, and still unbluntefl by wont. It was passtni 
t<K) in close intimacy with a man marked out by 
his talents for a brilliant career, and by the sweet- 
ness of his nature for intimate ami endurin;; friend- 
ship. 

Arthur AylifTe hatl held In'* treasury arivl jail in 
1857 with eighty jxdicemen and the half-dozen 
sjKWting rilles of his District staff agTiinst three 
successive bands of mutineers, each of whom out- 
numlx!:re(l his little force tenfohl. A Companion- 
sliip of the Hath and tjuick promotion were his well- 
earned rewards. While still a young magistrate 
he found himself appointed Commissioner of the 
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six western Districts of the Lower Ganj^x^s, stretch- 
from the swamps of the Hu^Ii to the forests 
and mountains which st‘paraie Hen^^al from the 
Central Provinces. PIk* population of this witle 
tract amount<‘d to aln^ut s<*ven millions— a jjreat 
diversity of races, with the astute Hindu at the 
one end and the primitive alKiri;,;inal tribes at 
the other. 

Durin^r s(‘veral ye.trs AylilTe won ^oKIen opinions 
by calmin),^ down the excitement which a local 
risinj^ of the hill jx'Ople in 1855 hatl left behind. 
Put on the passin;^ of the famous serie s of ('(wles, 
the Calcutta Secretariat worke<l itself into a fer- 
vour for hxal symmetry against which he set 
his face. In one of his protests a)L;.iins! applying 
a uniform procedure to r.uxs in widely different 
sta;j("s of human society, he was held to have ^M)ne 
Inryond the decorous limits of oftiei.d n-monstrance. 
No public scandal folhmetl. 'I'lie too outsfK)ken 
C^)mmissioncr merely found it ex|>edient to take 
furiouijh. On his return he was ^ei^eoed to the 
judj;rf 4 dp of the District in which 1 w.as lluMi 
ser\in^ -one of the six formerly in his char^re. 

He swallowed the pill in silence. In those days 
F 2 
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a District jud^jcship, wliich is now rightly recog- 
nircil as an important post demanding a special 
training and no mean capacity, was held in small 
estcfin. The District judgtts were for the most 
part heavy elderly gentlemen, who had not made 
their mark in the more active branches of the 
administration, d'o this nile there were indeed 
brilliant exceptions. But generally speaking, the 
abler men regarded the office as an unavoidable 
halt in their promotion from M.agistraie of a Dis- 
trict to Commissioner of a Division; or as a /ot'iis 
pmitcfttiae for a Commissioner who had had 
a <lilTerence with the (lovernment, or made a 
mistake. In AylifTe’s case the Service f(‘lt some 
iiulignation, .as the Government soon afterwards 
found itself constnaintx! to relax the uniformity 
of the Caxles to which he was sacrificed. But 
tl\e symp.aihy of his brother officers fell flat, 
Aylifl’e himself .seeming (juite content with the 
change. He went to work on his judicial duties 
as keenly as if he had given up any thought of 
higher advancement, save the humdrum promotion 
by seniority to the Supreme Court. 

riie judge’s house w.as an imposing wh(te edifice, 
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wifh Doric pillared verandas anti a flat roof, in the 
middle of an extensive park tint ted with ancient 
trees. A lonjf avenue letl across the parchtnl sward 
to the judge’s ganlen, which was s(‘j>arated from 
the main |xirk by a public road. Phis garden, the 
wwk of a line of judges during a hundred years, 
was the one s|M>t always grtn-n in our arid station. 

In the gCKvl old <Iays of John Company, 
when the District oflicers freely useil jail l.'ilH)ur, 
gangs of prisoners had excavated in the ju<lgi?'s 
garden a broatl winding piece of water which 
expanded almost to the dignity of a lake. Its 
(and ileptlis ami shaily margin formed a rustic 
swimmingds'ith of singular Insauty. Artificial hol- 
lows supplied moist l)e<ls for a luxuriance of gay 
flowers, which w(Te screened frt»m the hen wituls 
by blossoming shrubs an<i foreva trees. I'he mud 
delved out for the lake eighty ye.irs ago had lM‘en 
erected into a little hill, now clothed with an 
orange-grove known as I he .Mount, and somewhat 
suggesting the mouml in New C'ollege ganlen 
at Oxford. From the arbour on its summit one 
looked across the undulating country to where 
the sun set among the w<“-iern hills. 'I he further 
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end of the sjwcious garden was walled off for 
the station grave- yanl— the first English grave 
having licen <lug for the little daughter of a judge 
at the end of the l;i^t century. 

In our small station each officer had a house 
assigned to him by custom. 'I'he judge’s house, 
the magistrate’s house, and the assistant’s bungalow, 
were from time immemorial rente* 1 by a suca?ssion 
of the officers whose names they l)ore. Intlecil, 
they apjxar even in the sur\'ey maps under 
those unchangeable designations. My dwelling, 
the magistratt's houst-, had fallen into disrepair; 
and that year the lamllord, on commencing the 
annual p.atching up, found the Ix'ams which sup- 
ported the heavy flat roof completely tunnelle*! 
out by while ants. 'I'his meant four months in 
the hamls of workmen, ami the. juilge kimlly 
otTcred me «ju.irters during the slow prix:ess of 
re -rooting. It was not considered (luitc n'gul.ir 
for the ju<Ige and magistrate to live together, as 
the executive ami judicial fK>wers in a District at 
that time often came into collision. Hut no one 
else had a house with suflicient spare room to take 
me in, so my hens anil ducks and guinea-fowls 
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were driven over to Ayliffcs poultry- yard, and 
1 took up my alnxle with my friend. 

It was alto^'tluT a Iwchelor station. Not one of 
the three civilians was a marriwi man, the doctor 
was a widower, and the wife of the tlisirict su|>-r- 
intendent of police had ffone to I''n)»land with her 
children. '1 he hot winds set in like a consuminj^ 
fire. 'I'he lar^‘ double dot)rs which form the 
windows of an An^jlo- Indian house stood o|K:*n all 
nijjht.and wen* shut upti;y;ht in the <‘arly mornin).j; 
the heavy Venetian frames outside the ^.jlass doors 
tryinj^ in vain to hermetically seal the interior 
from the j^lare .and heat. We hatl to start for our 
{gallop by 5 A.M., or not jrtrt it at all except at ibe 
risk of sunstroke, 'riic public oflices ofX'ned at 
seven, and closed for the day at noon. 'I hen 
each man tirove swiftly through the furnace of 
shimmering air to his darkened ami silent home, 

A lin^^erin^ l).ath and a lan^mid breakfast 
brought the hot hours to one oVlo<‘k. 'File slow 
combustion of the suflwatingafternixui w.isendure<l 
somehow under the punka, with the h< lp of the 
endless bundles of paf>ers in one s oflicedK>x, read 
by chance rays which fiercely forced an enirana,* 
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through every chink in the double doors of 
glass and wotxl. Alxiut six, we all met at the 
racket-court, whose high wall by that time cast 
a sufficient shadow. A couple of four-handed 
games |the tloctor was grown loo stout to play) 
left us streaming at ever)* pore, and marking at 
each step a damp foot-print through our white 
canvas sh<K-s on the pavement. Then the deli- 
cious plunge in th(! swimming-bath in the judge’s 
garden ! the one moment of iVi shness lookcil 
forward to throughout the exhausting day. A 
cher(K>t and an iced drink, as we lay fanned 
by the servants on long chairs at the top of The 
Mount -and presently, almost in a minute, the 
sun had once more hidden his malignant face, and 
the blinding glare of day gave place to the stilling 
stillness of night. 

Our house entertained on two evenings a week 
and we usually tiined out two other evenings, with 
whist afterwards, and a motlest jxx>l at loo on 
Saturday nights to afford vent to the doctor’s Irish 
energies. Sometimes we passtrd a domestic edict 
not to dine till the thermometer fell to ninety-five 
degrees, and waited till past nine o'clock without 
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wTing" the mercury sink to that jwint. Hut the 
life was full of compensations. In the first place, 
an Kn^lishman enjoys capital hi alih in the hot 
weather, if still young and not afraid of exercise, 
and with f)Ienty of work. 1 was living, more- 
over, with jwrhaps the most ch.arming and accom- 
plished man in the SenaVe. Ayliffes resources of 
companionship were inexhaustil)le. His unfailing 
cheerfulness and sweet courtesy of mantuT wert! 
in themselves sufliciently pleasant. lUit it was 
rather his cjuit k and genuine sympathy with one's 
own small elTorts and interests that endeared him 
in daily life. One somehow' felt, also, in the 
presenci* of a reserve of force. 

His 111 iny-eoloured but pithy talk made the 
bre.akfasi cheroot a delightful episode in the long 
hot <lay. After dinner, when we were alone and 
not re.uling or playing chess, we had our cant* 
ch.airs t.aken up to the flat rotif. I here, in the 
starlight, he would fK>ur forth those stores of 
incisive observation which have Miice earned for 
him a foremost place among Indian f'lovernors 
and thinkers of our day. On one evening he 
was the experienced and Siig.icious administr.ator, 
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full of the prol)lems of Indian rule. On another, 
he was the philosoplier sittinjj reflective on the 
river-Kank, and watching* with calm but friendly 
eyes the stream of ancient races and religions as 
it flowed past. 

d'lie story of the Missionary's n<rw peasant 
M*ttlernent inier<‘Sied AyllfTe,and led to an intimacy 
Ixftwecn the two men. Indml, the character of 
‘Trafalgar* Douglas ap|x*aled alike to the prac- 
tical anfl the speculative side of AylifTe's nature. 
'I'he Old Missionary had reache<l a sereru* region 
Ixyond the pe rturbations of dogma. \\\'. were 
to find, too, duritig that hot weather, that his was 
a calm of soul which no earthly agitation could 
rulHe~neiiher the frustration of long-cherislu'tl 
hojxs, nor the bitterness of desertion, nor sharp 
physical pain. I'or, as the scorching end of April 
meltt‘d into a fiery May, a great calamity U'h ll 
our aged friend. The glare and hot winds which 
h<' faced while portioning out the new village 
lands must have hastened the failure of eyesight 
that h.'wl been going on for s<'veral years. The 
fir^t day I looked in at his cottagi’ after his return, 

I found him at his library table, the manuscript 
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of his lx*lovc<i dictionary* sprt‘ad Ixdbrc him, and 
his hand nesting on the head of his little daujjjhtcr 
who was sitting on a low stool hy his siile*. 

* It all seems very faint to nu*,’ he said, with an 
air of pained perplexity; ‘can the ink liave failed 
so soon ? ’ 

1 glanced at the written slips, ne.ttly pasted by 
the zealous girlish fingers on tin* sheets of yellow 
pajXT 'Fhey read as clear as Ixdbre. rhe little 
daughter l<x>ked up wistfully at me for a moment, 
then threw her arms round her lather's neck, con- 
vulsively kissing his dimmed eyes, and choking 
with |K‘nt-up sobs. 

Our gixxl doctor attemleil him with an anxious 
kindness that tried, jx-rhaps not altogether in vain, 
to make up for his lack of ophthalmic science. I le 
told us from the lirsi, lumever, that, so far as he 
understood the case, it was a hojKdess one -- 
«ltrophy of the nerves of vision. I hc judgt!, on 
the pretext of a rather stul)lM)rn ear-ache caught 
while sleeping close under the jninka, sent for a 
s}x-‘cialist from Calcutta. The famous surgeon, 
after doing what was needful for AyliiTe, nuwle a 
careful examination of the Missionary’s eyes. Mis 
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report confirmed our worst fears. By that time 
Mr. Douglas could only distinguish day from night, 
or a bright moving flame, and the professor in- 
forine<l us that no change for the 1 Hotter must l)e 
ho|K:d lor. Next morning Aylifle gently told the 
truth to the old man. 

In the afternoon I went to sit with our stricken 
friend. A dust storm, bringing its torrents of rain, 
had cooled the ;iir, but the sun had broken out 
again with an insufferable nuliance. The Old 
.Missionary was sitting as fxTore at his table, 
which, however, had l)een drawn close to the 
window. One of his hands played in his little 
girl’s hair, with the other he turned from time 
to time the written sheets Ixffore him, which he 
was never again to see. Hut on his face rested 
a perfect sc*renity, and his eyes, in which no out- 
ward change could 1h* discerned, turned to me with 
their old Ixarn of Ix nevolent welcome. As 1 l(X)ked 
at him there, surroundetl by the great unfinished 
work of his life, the work which no man but him- 
self couUl complete, and from which he was now 
shut out for ever, I felt as if any commonplace of 
consolation that 1 could offer would strangle me 
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in the utterance. The double windows, strang;(‘ly 
enough on such a glaring afternoon, h;ul been 
thrown wide open. I sat for some moments in 
silence with a heart too full for simtcIi, while he 
Iooke<i mildly out into the intolerable sunshine. 

I could only press his hand and stammer some 
words of dcejK'st sorrow. 

‘ Ah, my de.ar young friend,' he said with a 
gentle smile, * you do not know how much remains 
to me. I thank my merciful Maker,’ he contimu‘d, 
unconsciously raising his sightless eyes to heaven, 
‘since He has Iktii pleased to hide from me the 
face of m.aii, and all His hsser creafun*s, that He 
has graciously left nu* His first work of creation. 
His U-autiful gift of liglit.’ 

We soon found that this was no momentary 
exaltation of the mind, but a fixcsl and calm con* 
tent. At first we ho|K.Ml that, with the willing help 
of Ayton tlur assistant m.igistrate (and a Hoden 
Scholar, as I have mentioned, in his ( )xlord days), 
the dictionar)' might go on. In<leed, Ayliffe had 
a few sheets put in tyjK* in ('alcutta. On their 
arrival it was pathetic to s< e the d< light with which 
the venerable scholar pa>si*(l his linger*ti[)s across 
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their smooth surface, and then across the rumpled 
coarse pa^^cs of yellow country jKifXjr on which the 
slips of the separate words were pasted. But a fort- 
night of disappointing- effort made it clear that their 
revision involved a knowledge of the hilManguage 
which the Old Missionary alone posst^ssed. It was 
a labour altogether Ixiyond the rare hours of leisure 
which the daily grinding at the official mill-sioncs 
allowed to any of us. The Missionary was the first 
to come to this conclusion, and he begged Ayliffc 
to go to no further expense in printing. 

I'hen, for a time, we tried to avoid all reference 
to the matter. But evening after evening we found 
the blind white-haired scholar at his wriiing-tal)le, 
in the fierce glare of the sinking sun, tvith his long 
silky fingers travelling .Uternately over the smooth 
pr(H)f- sheets anti the uneven yellow manuscript. 

By degrees he matlc it easy for his friends to 
talk on the subject. He had peacefully accepted 
the fact that the finishing of his Ixjloved work was 
not for him in this w'orld. But ho seemed to kx>k 
on its completion as merely delayetl. He never 
suggested any means for carrying it out, Jilthough 
every now' and then there came to the surface a 
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Still expectation and quiet trust that the work 
would lx: done. One evening he said with a 
smile : ‘ After all, 1 have but ploughfd up a new 
held, and put the seed iti the furrows. When tlie 
harvest is ready, the Lord will send the reapiT into 
the harvest.’ 

As AylitTe and I rtxh* home afttTwards, I ha|)* 
[XMied to comment on this curious contidence in 
a fruition which now seemed so ho|x;less. 

• l^ave \(iw,‘ Aylide (|uieily answered - 

‘ L(m\c N<»h lor doiij}, .uni 
.Man li.i.s I ui'cvcr.' 

•I wonder,’ 1 went on, ‘if that clever yoijn).j 
Ihahmari whom I heard preaching in the forest 
will Ik: of ;iny use. I hear he is coming in from the 
new village to he.idquariers, to help the .Missionary 
in his current <luties.' 

• If the Hrahman has fibn* in him,’ rejdied Ayliffe, 

‘ he may l>e the j)rop of this man's old age. Yet 
who knows? A youth who starts life with such a 
wrench away from the order of things armind him 
;is is implied by conversion, may have strange 
oscillations before he reaclu s true equilibrium or 
poise. He will help no doubt in the :>chool and 
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religious ser\'ices, and in giving out medicines to 
the sick. Hut a task like the dictionary is not 
to lx; accomplished by any impulse of emotion: 
only by long and steadfast lalwur.’ 

1 am afraid that the symp.'ithy which we felt for 
the venerable scholar, on the break-down of his 
magnum opus when so near completion, has some- 
wliat obscured in this narrative the daily routine 
of his life. It was not the tradition of the Service 
in Lower Bengal to take too vivid an interest in 
details of mission work. A friendly subscription 
which compromised no one, and a few kindly 
words when presiding at the annu;d distrilnition of 
prizes in the mission school, represcntetl our con- 
nexion with proselytizing enterprisi*. 'I'hc judge-, 
as the senior civilian, read prayers officially in the 
Circuit House on Sunday afternoons : to have 
attended tlic mission church would have struck us 
as an odd, and indeed almost as an irregular pro- 
ceeding. Hut th(! things of which we knew so little 
still formed, as they hail formed for forty years, 
the staple work of the Old Missionaiy 's day. 

In the early morning his daughter led him round 
the dilapidated fish-pond to the little chapel on the 
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opposite side; and there the white head, erect 
above the desk, repeated from memory the familiar 
Morninif Prayers in Bengali to a small gathering 
o< the mission catechists, a few women, and some of 
the school children. From the chapel he went 
direct to the adjoining school -house. The pupils, 
of whom the majority w'ere non -Christians, had 
already assttmbled, a hundred and thirty strong, in 
thrtM! long rooms oix^ning one into the other. 
When Mr. Douglas stood up at his table they ;ill 
joined in a Hcngjtli hymn, followed by a short 
prayer from him arid a chapter of the Ciosj”)cls. The 
secular work of the <lay then !x*gan. Mr. Douglas 
had always aimed, not at ambitious standanls of 
instruction, but to give a really useful tnuning 
to his people, and to make In’s schools inde- 
pendent of outside aid. Children of every faith 
were welcome: the clever ones ros(‘ to Iw pupil- 
teachers; and thejx'st of th(*sc were in due time 
drafted into a normal class, in which they w<mt 
through a practical course as schoolmasters. 

In this way he obtained a highly (jualifietl staff 
for his own arntral school. He was also enabhal 
to send out a constant stream of men on whose 
G 
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moral character and intellectual ability he could 
thoroughly rely, to about thirty village schools 
which he had set up among the Christian popu- 
lation throughout the District and in the hill- 
country. The system was self-supporting. The 
fees in the central school, together with the Govern- 
ment grant, more than defrayed its expenses. 
The elders of the outlying Christian villages, in 
which a teacher had l)een established, levietl 
a monthly dole in money and rice for his main- 
tenanai. The surplus fees from the central station 
school supplemented these allowances in the 
poorer hamlets. 

The Old Missionary's custom was to plant out 
a teacher— who was usually although not alw'ays 
a catechist as well— in a backward tract, and to 
maintain him until he gathered together a group 
of pupils, often under no l)etter shelter than 
a spreading banian-tree. By degrees the villagers 
bt'gan to tiike a pride in watching their children 
being taught, set up a m.it hut for a school-house, 
and provided for the sul>sistence of the master. 
The Missionary then withdrew his grant, and 
applied the money to planting out a new school 
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elsewhere. He held that eilucatlon should not 
be expected to pay its way, at startin^j, amon^j 
people who have never known its value, and 
that this was a cose in which the supply must 
create the demand. I Ix'licve that some such 
words of his, in a conversation which he held 
a <|u;irter of a century Ixfore wdih the ( lovcrnor- 
Gcneral on his lixcellency’s proj^ress throujjh 
the District, were the ori^'n of Lord Auckland's 
similar scIkk)Is for backward tracts. 

Notwithsiandinj^ his blindness, the venerable 
instnictor still two hours in tht* early 

morning to his trainin>^ class of teachers, each 
youth in which was to him not only .1 chosen 
pupil but a Ixdoved youiiji^ friend. He also kept 
what stremed, for so fjentle a nature, a mru^Tl- 
lously firm hand on the j^mtTal ilisciplinc. 
Indeed, under his sanction, the h(‘ad-master used 
the rod with a freedom unknown in the neij^h- 
Ixiurinjy Government school. 

One morning, as he paced slowly round the 
shaded mar^jin of the fish-|K)nd for a little exer- 
cise, leaning on ray arm, with the hum from his 
school-house filling the still air, I asked why he 
c; 2 
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laid so much stress on teaching* as compared 
with the preaching which formed the popular 
idea of a missionary’s work. 

* I ho{)e,’ he said* quietly* ‘ that while I do 
the one I have not left the other undone. In 
the days of my strength I spoke daily to the 
people, and now the catechists strive faithfully 
with them in the bazaars and villages. But I have 
never forgotten John Lawrences parting words 
to me when he passed through Calcutta on sick- 
leave, in 1840; “The only way that will bring 
the natives to truer and more enlightened ideas is 
the gradu.'d progress of education. The attempts 
to change the faith of the adult population have 
hitherto failed, and will, I am afraid, continue to 
fail." ’ 

‘ But,’ 1 interposed, ‘ is not our State education 
doing the needed work on a far larger scale ? ’ 

* I greatly fe;ir,’ he replied, ‘ that it is not. 
Your State education is producing a revolt 
against three principles which, although they 
were pushetl too far in ancient India, represent 
the deepest wants of human nature — the prin- 
ciple of discipline, the principle of religion, the 
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prindplc of contentment. The old indijyenous 
schools carried punishment to the verge of torture. 
Your Government schools pride themselves in 
having almost done away with the rwl, and in 
due time you will have on your hands a race of 
young men who have grown up without discipline. 
The indigenous schools ma<!e the native religions 
too much the stajdc of instruction ; opening the 
days work hy chanting a long invtH'ation to the 
Sun or some other deity* while each !>ov Ix'gan 
his exercise l>y writing the name of a divinity 
at the top. Your (iovt*rnnient schools take credit 
for abstaining from religious teaching of any sort» 
anil in due time you will have on your hands 
a race of young men who have grown up in the 
public non-recognition of a (iod. I’he in«ligenous 
schools educiited the working and trailing classt‘s 
for the natural busirurss of their lives. Your (Govern- 
ment schools spur on t^very clevtT small boy with 
schokirships and money allowances, to try to get 
into a bigger school, and so through itiany biggttr 
schwls, with the stimulus of bigger scholarships, to 
a Ut.iversity degree. In due time you will have on 
your hands an overgrown clerkly generaiion, whom 
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you have trained in their youth to depend on 
Government allowances and to look to Govern- 
ment service, l)ut whose adult ambitions not all the 
offices of the Government would satisfy. WTiat 
are you to do with this ^eat clever class, forced up 
under a tbrei|:jn system, without discipline, without 
contentment, and without a Gtxl ? ’ 

'Fhe oltl man had disengaged his arm from 
mine and was standing motionless, ert*ct, with 
his sightless eyes looking forth from their deep 
scKkets into space. At that moment it flashwl 
upon me what ‘Trafalgar’ Douglas must once 
have l)een. Twenty years afterwards, when we 
expanded Indian education on a more national 
basis, I rememl)ered his words, 

*Tlte day will come,' he went on, as in a reverie, 
‘when your State educators will l)c face to face 
with the results. They will l>e forced back on 
the old indigenous schools as the sure foundation 
of puldic instruction in India. They will find 
out that races who for ages have borne a heavy 
yoke throughout life, cannot be trained up without 
discipline in their youth. They will also discover 
that the end of national education is not to create 
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one vast clerkly class, but to fit all clissos for 
their natural work. You will then, I suppose, 
set up technical schools, to do in some m.iniKT 
what the old native system of the hctl^^school 
and the hereditary handicraft did in jxThaps an ex- 
cessive measure. I'lie Government will discern the 
danger of millions of men growing up in a dis- 
cretlited faith, and it will piece together a moral 
texi-lKX)k to take the place of a fiod. 1 shall 
not see that day, I know not how its dilliculties 
will lx; met, nor how the great changes which it 
must bring may alTc*ct our missionary schools. 
Hut night and morning I pray that wisdom may 
lx; given to our rulers to know the timers and the 
seasons, and to <lo righteousness to this wandering 
people.' 

After an eUxjucnt outburst of this kind — and 
such outbursts became more fre(|ueni :ls his blind- 
ness more and more jxmt up his nature within 
itself— the oM man would have a of 

profound calm. On that particular niorning, as 
it w,as the festival of a Mimlu goddess and the 
Courts were closed, 1 went in with him to his 
dispensary -a little room in his bungalow where 
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he daily prescribed to the sick at the close of 
his school work. 1 believe that at one time the 
people fl(x:ked in numlxjrs to him, and that he even 
conducted surgical operations. Hut the growing 
popularity of the station hospital, supported by 
local subscriptions and a Government grant, had 
for several years made its wards the centre of 
medical relief. Of the score of very poor women 
and children who sat weariedly on the floor of 
the Missionary’s veranda, only two or three were 
new cases. Most of the others hatl come with 
l)OttU« to be refilled with fever mixture for their 
sick folk at home. The aged practitioner was 
very slow and gentle with them, and, notwith- 
standing his blindness, managed to get a clear 
knowledge of each applicant’s needs. A native 
compounder made up the prescriptions under his 
orders, or replenished the phials and ointment 
!)Oxes from big blue I nettles and delf jars. When 
the last of his patients had departed, the old 
man sat silent for some lime. 

‘ I find,’ he at length said with a sigh, ‘ that 
my ministrations are not so acceptable as they 
once were. At first, when prescribing medicine, 
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I offered up in each case a short prayer, in which 
the patient joined. This fjave j^^eat confidence 
in the remedies. Before corning hack to India 
to start doctoring, I held commune with Kdward 
Inking, and for years 1 used the Benediction 
of Oil and the Iwautiful order for Anointing 
the Sick in tiu* liturgy of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. But I found that the sorcerers in the 
hill-country and the old native practitioners of 
the border employed somewhat similar ceremonies, 
es|K*cialIy in the application of oil. Or rather, 
the f)eople <Hd not distinguish between their 
incinialions and my prayers. If I lost a man 
from fever, the widow would bitterly complain that 
her huslxind had died Ix'cause I had <mly spoken 
words, instead of administering the cjuinine-powder 
wrappevl up in a p.apcr with the prayer written 
on it. 

‘ W^hen the hill soretTers asked m(^ for my 
secrets, and I gave them a few common remi'dies, 
they ihankenl me politely. But they went away 
and told the villagers that I was va ry deep, as 
1 kept to myself the s|xdls, without which the 
drugs were merely <lea<l earths. I he <)ld Uimlu 
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practitioners of the border country were worse. 
For they said that, if they had as good medicines 
as mine, their gods would never let their sick 
people die at all. So that whenever a man 
recovered, the Christian drugs got the credit ; 
and whenever a man died» the Christian CfOd was 
revilc<i. I could not go on with prayers which 
to the hearers were only a more cunning magic. 
It would not have Iwcn honest. Hut since 1 gave 
them up, the people have not had the same con- 
fidence in my practice, and go to the Government 
hospital instead. They say that the medicines 
there are administered by order of the Queen, 
and so do not require divine aid or spells of 
any sort.' 

* I can well understand these notions among 
the hill-jxiople,' I remarked; ‘but surely your 
Christian converts know better.’ 

‘ Christian converts,’ he answered sadly, ‘ remmn, 
like other people, pretty much what their early 
training has made them. Indeed, some of the 
catechists are anxious to again use the prayers 
when giving medicine. It so happens that the 
very first Christian hymn composed in the Bengali 
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languaj^ was a sick-l>ed supplication. Only ycsicr- 
day the Brahman preacher^ whom you saw in our 
cold-weather encampment, was urjipnjr me as their 
spokesman in this matter. Ho is a Rodly youth, 
and but for the work of the new villajfc 1 had 
hoped to send him to Calcutta to lx: ordaine<l 
priest on this cominjf ’Friniry Sunday. He has 
held deacon’s orders for two years. I pointe<l 
out to him that our Anglican liturgy' does not 
provide for the use of prayers in the administration 
of medicine. He respectfully pleaded the pretrpt 
of St. James, and 1 rcfraimrfl from further S|x;ech» 
lest I should lx: a disiurW of his faith. His 
mind is working in many directions, and in rny 
weakness I can only trust the end to fiod.’ 

Just then we heard a light step in the veranda, 
and his little daughter ran round from another 
room, saying, with a laugh, * Have you forgotten 
my lessons to-day, dear papa? I am (|uife ready.* 
The old man’s face lost its l<x)k of care in a moment 
as he tor^k her hand in his, and we went into the 
library. 

Only a short time remained till their brc.ikfast-~ 
the Missionary kept earlier hours than the rest 
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of the station, finishinjSf his long morning work 
by nine in the cold weather, and its still more 
numerous duties in the summer months by fen. 
The child sat down on a low seat at her father s 
knee, and gravely went through her tasks. She 
first repeated a psalm in the vigorous Scotch 
metrical version, which she had committed to 
memory. I'hen she did her geography, i)ointing 
out the towns of l^uropc on a map. Her sweet 
gratitude and quick tact made the old man feel, 
notwithstanding his blindness, that he was taking 
an effective part in the proceedings. He listened 
with pride as she read out her chapter of history, 
asking her from time to time to sjx;Il the more 
difficult words. Heforc doing so she would 
sol<;mnly each time place the book on his knees, 
face downwards, so that she could not see the 
pagt^. At the end he qucsiionctl her on the 
whole lessons of the day. 'Fhc anxious child had 
learned everything so perfectly that her blind 
preceptor was not allowed for a moment to feel 
his infirmity a hindrance in examining her in 
books which he could not sec. 

Unlike most elderly people in India, the .Missionary 
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took no afternoon sleep. As lon^^ as his si^jht 
lasted, he devoted that pause in the tropical day 
to his dictionary. Now that this work had been 
withdrawn from him, he calmly rearranjjed his 
hours to the new conditions impostMl. 

Instead of takin^f the current work of the 
mission after breakfast, as his practice had been, 
he fyave the forenoon to his dauj^jhter, tellinjj her 
old stories of the Solway and Scottish l)order, 
while she sat l)esidc him and sewed ; or listening 
to her reading aloud whatever girlish book she 
was tmgaged on ; am! occasionally dictating to 
her letters for his friends. It was a very little 
hand that slowly traced those epistles, in which 
the mild Ixmevolence ami exjXTiencc of age con- 
trasted (juainily with the large unformed writing 
of childhocxl. After a two o'clock dinner he made 
his daughter retire to rest, and the young Brahman 
preacher came to him with the reports from the 
outlying schools and Christian hamlets, and all 
the miscellaneous work of the mission. 

Much of the old man’s business consisted in 
settling disputes of the Christian villagers, and 
the veraneb gradually filled with the litigants 
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and their witnesses as the afternoon wore on. 
Frequently, too, the headmen of one of the non- 
Christian hill trilxis would arrive in the mission 
enclosure to seek his advice, or to ask him to 
decide their differences. Groups of them might be 
seen smoking patiently under his mango-trees, or 
filling their pitchers at his lotus-covered fish-pond, 
which they had named rather prettily in their 
hill-language, ‘ The Waters of Reconciliation.’ The 
calamity lately fallen upon him increased rather 
than lessened this branch of his work. His age 
and blindness seemed to have given an additional 
sanctity to his decisions. 

Fhe circumstance, also, that his doors now stood 
wide open all afteriuK)n in spite of the outside 
glare, enabled the whole botly of onlookers and 
petitioners to watch each successive c;isc till their 
own turn came. It was indeed a striking sight, 
as I witnessed it late one afternoon. The tall 
veneniblc figure, with its white hair and the deep- 
set eyes that looked forth into the brightness with 
the glance of a grand old eagle, sat just inside the 
open door, and listened with an immoveable face to 
the loud disputants in the veranda. His very slow- 
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ness and silence, which had grown painfully on 
him since his loss of sight, appeared to make the 
people attach greater weight to every word 
which at length came reluctantly from his lips. 
Worried as we officials were by petty cases 
dragged upwards from one tribunal to another, 
1 could not help telling him when his Jitigants 
had gone, that the Missionary’s Court was the 
only judgt‘ment-scat in the district from which 
there Sl^emell to l)e no ap|X‘;d. 

Maying settled their disputes, he went back to 
the chair at his writing-table, on which lay the 
specimen proof-sheets and the coarse yellow 
manuscript of his dictionary- the usual jwsition 
in which I found him when his day’s work was 
done. Wc had by this time jx^rsuaded him to 
occasionally t.ikc a drive in the evening a con- 
cession which he only made to his daughter’s 
health, and because she firmly refused to come 
without him. As there was no barouche nor any 
feminine vehicle in the station, and my Australian 
Stanhope had the only seat wide enough for thr<?e 
persons, Ayliffe would .sometimes put his fine 
stud-breds into it, and spin them a swift dozen 
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miles through the cooling air. He wus, however, 
much more missed in the racket-court than my- 
self, so it usually fell to me to take the father and 
child for their evening drive. The old man sat 
silent and sightless, hut I think quite happy, his 
hat oft, and his while hair blown about by our 
rapid motion, listening to his little daughter as 
she chattered about my horses, now old friends 
of hers, or discoursed on the small incidents of 
her isolated life. It was funny to hear her, in 
prim mission- house fashion, always speak of the 
natives (juite kindly ;is ‘the heathen.’ 

She had just made acquaintance with Pilgrinis 
Progress, the assistant magistrate having given her 
the l)eaiitiful Iidinburgh edition, with David Scott’s 
illustrations, on her tenth birthday. Its forty mar- 
vellous designs were all realities to her. We used 
to lx^ on the look-out for the various characters 
as we whirled along the road. One evening we 
met Timorous and Mistrust -they were a couple 
of post-runners with jingling t)ells at the end of 
their baml)oo staves— fleeing from the lions. On 
another, we were quite sure that we saw Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption (three fat grain merchants) 
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encamped for the hot- weather night under a tree. 
Her father was always valorous Christian, and 
a certain Iwzaar of sweetmeat -sellers and bright 
printed calicos was \'anity Fair. The hillock in 
the judge’s garden bec.ime the top of the Delect- 
able Mountains, from which she would gaze to 
the western hills: half persuaded that amid their 
heights and buttresses standing out in the brief 
glory of the sunset, she might discern, if she had 
but the Shepherds’ perspective glass, the g.ates of 
the Celestial City. The only thing wanting to her 
father’s happiness on these drives w.as the sound 
of the evening Ixdl which the young Brahman had 
presented to the mission church, When at home 
the vener.able pastor, often too fatigued to walk 
across to the vesjxT service, used to sit in his 
veranda and listen to the soft tinkle in the belfry 
with a look of rapt calm, as if re[K*ating the Nunc 
Dimittis in his heart. 

1 found by degrees, however, that the Br.ahman 
preacher had b(!Comc to the old man a subject of 
anxious thought. Whether it was the result of the 
youth’s independent position when in charge of 
the new village, or of his studies for priestly 
H 
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ordination, or merely the natural development of 
an earnest youn|j mind, the Brahman had ceased 
to l>c the trustinftf disciple, and was working out 
conclusions for himself. Mr. I)ougla.s, like most 
men l)orn in a Scottish episcopal family, had 
st;u*tcd life with traditions which we should now 
briefly lal^el as High Church. On his return to 
Si'otland in 1828 to qualify himself as a medical 
missionary, his views had taken a mystical turn, 
under the spell of the a|X)calyptic eloquence with 
which Ivlwanl Irving thrilled for a moment the 
University youth in the northern capital. 

A third of a century of solitary mission work 
since then had solxired his opinions. As already 
mentioned, his doctriniil Ixiliefs were softened 
down into a great daily desire to do good for 
his people. The young postulant for priest’s 
orders began to find many things wanting in the 
theology of his old master. I subsequently heard 
that the Brahman deacon, having now the prac- 
tical conduct of the mission chapel, had protested 
against the shortened services which the Old 
Missionary thought were as much as the people 
could bear. He also complained of the omission 
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of the Athanasian Crectl on the appointed feasts 
of the Church. 

It appears that on Whitsunday he remonstrated 
about that omission so earnestly with Mr. Douglas 
as almost to forget his habitual resiK'ct. Several 
of the catechists afterwartls called at the mission- 
house to urge the same view on their pastor. 
A number of lesser differences, indeed, would 
seem to have concentrated themselves on this 
point. The stout-hearted old Scotchman, not- 
withstanding his sightless eyes and feeble limbs^ 
refused to yield to the j)ressure. 

Revival meetings were held by the dissentients 
during the lumber days of the following week. 
One youthful enthusi.'ist went so far .is to publicly 
offer up a prayer that the old man might Ix! 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. As the 
mission had been maintained by Mr. Douglas with- 
out any definite connexion with either of the great 
Church societies in Calcutta, there was i)ractically 
no superior authority to whom to appeal. Some- 
thing like a schism was threatened. The Old 
Missionar)' said not a word to us about his new 
troubles, and the religious perturbations of native 
H 2 
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Christians were little likely to reach our ears. 
But we could see that a sadness, deeper than the 
sorrow of blindness, had settled on his face. 

It was the custom of Ay ton, the assistant magis- 
trate, to s|X!nd Sunday morning before breakfast 
with the venerable scholar, chatting afxDut the 
linguistic studies to which that young officer then 
devoted his leisure. The little girl was absent 
during those hours, keeping (|uiet the baby-class 
in the Sunday school with picture stories from 
the Bible. In thiise morning talks with Ayton 
the old man’s love of learning would reassert itself. 
He seemed for the moment to forget his infirmity 
and whatOAT-r other distresses lay hidden in his 
heart. One topic on which he delighted to descant 
was the dwply religious and Ixmevolent character 
of ancient Indian literature. Ayton humoured this 
vein, anti used to turn into ICnglish metre any 
striking passage that he came across in his Sanskrit 
reading during the week. On the Sunday after 
the events mentioned in the last paragraph he 
had l>rouglu a few chance verses of the sort, 
and was just beginning to read them, when I 
happened to look in. ‘ They don’t come together,’ 
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he was saying to Mr. Douglas, ‘ and I fear you 
will find them a poor paraphrase rather than 
a translation. But the mingled feeling of transi- 
toriness and trust is characteristic.’ 

A SANSKRIT PSALM OF LIFE. 

Like drifiwood on the sea's wild breast, 

\Vc meet and clin^ with fond endeavour 

A moment on the same wave’s crest ; 

The wave divides, wc part for ever. 

Wcliavc no lasting resting here, 

To-day's best friend is dead to-morrow : 

Wc only learn to hold things dear, 

To pierce our hearts with future sorrow. 

lie not too careful for the morn, 
tiod will thy daily bread l)Cstow: 

The same eve that the babe is born, 

The mother’s breast begins to flow. 

Will lie who robes the swan in white, 

Who dyes the parrot’s bright green hue, 

Who paints the peacock’s glancing light. 

Will Ho less kindly deal with you? 


As he was commencing the next verse, an un- 
cx[)ected interruption broke in on these scholarly 
nugae. A step hurried over from the chapel. 
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Ayton and I were sitting out in the veranda on 
the other side of the house, so that we could not 
sec the new comer, nor he us. The Missionary sat 
between us in his customary chair, but just within 
the door of the room, and the young Brahman 
(for it was he), on entering, must have thought 
Mr. Douglas w;is alone. The deacon walked 
quickly across the room, raised the old man’s 
hand to his lips, and then, with a haste which 
perhaps may have l)cen designed to preclude re- 
flection, burst out in agitated words: — 

‘ My master, my dear master ! 1 have a message 
to thee. “ Whosoever will \ye saved, liefore all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
Faith. W hich Faith, except every one do keep 
wdiolc and undefdcd, w'ithout doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” Forgive me, my father,’ 
he went on, in a voice ejuivering from the re- 
ligious excitements of the week, and his intense 
Indian nature now' strung up to the verge of 
weeping, ‘but the words have Ixjen in my heart 
day and night, and 1 have striven not to utter 
them. And on my knees this Trinity Sunday 
morning I could not hear the sound of my own 
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prayers by reason of a terrible ringinfj in my 
ears, “without doubt he shall perish everlastingly, 
he shall perish cvcrbstingly.” ’ 

A dead silence followed. The young Ilrahman, 
still unconscious of any presence except that of 
his blind master, seemed to have exhausted his 
powers of utterance. At length the Old Mis- 
sionary said, very gently: — 

‘ My son, let us pray together.’ 

It is not for me to repeat that teniler and 
pathetic dlitpouring of a well-nigh broken heart, 
intended alone for its Maker in heaven, and for 
the wandering disciple on earth. At its close, 
the aged man remained kneeling for some time. 
Then, after another long pause, he rcseatetl him- 
self in his chair, and reasoned calmly with his 
pupil. We could not help overhearing what took 
place, rhe young Brahman gradually grew ex- 
cited again, and in the enil declared that the 
people were being starved of the truth. 

Wc gathered, from his high-pitched remon- 
strances, that he and the native catechists had 
worked themselves, by revival meetings, into 
one of those liastern religious enthusiasms which 
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drove forth Patriarchs of Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople into exile, and which, but for the 
firm British rule, would every year redden the 
streets of with Hindu or Muhammadan 

blood. It had never occurred to us that any 
similar wvive of religious feeling could surge over 
a (juict little community of Christian converts. 
'I'he truth seems to Ixj that the younger of the 
catechists had for some time desired a warmer 
ritual and a more tropical form of faith than the 
calm theology of their aged pastor. 

A High Church young parson of the wSociety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, who acted 
for the Old Missionary during an illness in the 
previous autumn, unconsciously sowed the seeds 
of discord. 'I'he fer\'0ur of the Hrahman deacon 
merely hastened a crisis which had l>ecome in- 
evitable in the spiritual life of the mission. One 
of the deep chagrins of the Old Missionary, which 
he buried out of sight froth us, was this feeling 
that the most earnest of his pt^ople w'ere silently 
arraying themselves against him. Amid the re- 
ligious excitements of the Whitsun week, w’ith its 
Ember days, the mission had fairly got out of 
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hand. At the last revival meeting the catechists 
resolved, among other things, to insist on the 
Athanasian Creed being read on the following 
Trinity Sunday, and deputed the deacon to report 
their ultimatum. 

‘ So long as 1 live,’ replied the Old Missionary 
slowly, and tvith a solcMun emphasis on each word, 
‘the church in which 1 have preached Christ’s 
message of mercy shall never l>e profaned by 
man’s dogma of damnation.’ 

‘ My father, my father,’ the young Krahman 
answeretl, almost breaking into sobs, ‘do not 
speak so. For unless you consent to have the 
full Trinity service, as laid down in the Prayer 
Kook, we have l)ound ourselves not to enter the 
chapel’ 

‘God’s will 1x5 done,’ said the old man sadly, 
but firmly. 

In another minute the deacon had left the 
room, and wx* listeners in die veranda, not know^- 
ing what consolation to offer, departed in silence 
to our homes. 

Indeed, I had at that time a trouble of my own, 
which might have inclined me to seek counsel 
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rather than to tender it. Scarcely eight weeks 
had passed since I returned to the judge’s house, 
after the Master riot at the silk Factory. During 
the last three of them a cloud had come over 
my relations with Ayliffe. It is not needful, after 
this lapse of time, to apportion the blame. I 
suspect, on looking back, that we were both 
right, and both too keen. 

Having been made a judge malgre Iut\ Ayliffe 
set himself not the less strictly and conscientiously 
to discharge the duties of his office. The sub- 
ordinate native magistrates found an exactitude 
enforced from them in their judicial work to 
which they had never l^een accustomed. Some 
of them were men of the dignifietl old type, and 
their unac(|uaintance with English made it difficult 
for them to master the hard-and-fast chapters of 
the new Penal and Procedure Codes. Their sen- 
tena‘s were now constantly reversed on appeal 
to the judge owing to flaws in the proceedings, 
and notorious offenders got off. 

My difficulties, as the officer responsible for 
keeping dowm crime in the District, were increased 
by the circumstance that the Bengal police had 
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also been reorganized by law on an entirely fresh 
basis. The system was full of novelties both to 
officers and men, and they found their efforts 
checkmated by technicalities which they imper- 
fectly understood. 'Fwo fraternities of gang- 
robbers, whom wc had tracke<l down with much 
difficulty, esca|>ed on their trial l)efore Ayliffe as 
sessions judge. A sense of discouragement began 
to pervade the whole executive of the District. 

The native magistrates cune to me with their 
grievances; the English superintendent of i)oIice 
less discreetly lamented his wrongs to a friend at 
the scat of Government. Even Ayton, the assistant 
magistrate, who had the law at his finger-ends, 
felt it his duty to urge on me the detriment 
which was Ixiing done to the jieacc and order of 
the District. ‘ It is very well,’ he said, ‘ for the 
legislature to launch forth new CckIcs. Hut unless 
it can give new men to administer them, or until 
the old native magistrates have time to master 
them, a judge defeats the purjx)sc*s of justice by 
treating irregularities of procedure as fatal flaws 
in a Ctise.’ 

Living as Ayliffe and 1 were on the most 
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intimate terms, under the same roof, it was 
scarcely possible that we should avoid this sub- 
ject. I pressed for the allowances which might 
fairly bo granted to our half-instructed subordin- 
ates during a transition stage. He alleged the 
express provisions of the law. His sweetness of 
temjKT made anything like a quarrel impossible. 
Hut underneath his considerate courtesy of speech 
lay an immovable firmness of purpose. We both 
felt it growing dangerous to approach a subject 
which we knew was on each other s mind. A sense 
of separation arose. We kept more to our respec- 
tive wings of the building during the day, and 
our chairs were no longer carried up to the roof 
for the old pleasant talks after dinner. I hurried 
on the work-people at my own house, and as soon 
as a few rooms could be made weather-tight I 
moved over. 

One result of the change was that I more fre- 
quently found a spare half-hour to look in on 
the Old Missionary. I thought it right to tell 
him that we had overheard what took place 
Ixitween him and the young Brahman. The 
venerable man, on learning that I was become 
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aware of his hidden trouble, freely openctl his 
heart. But he altogether refused to share in my 
perhaps too freely expressed indignation at the 
deacon s ingratitude. Since the schism on Trinity 
Sunday neither the deacon nor the catechists 
had entered the chapel. 

‘You cannot call ingratitude,' he s.aid, ‘a line 
of action that prcKceds from a sense of duty. 
This affliction has fallen not less heavily on the 
youth than on myself. I trust in (knl that He 
will find a way for l)oth of us through the trial. 
Meanwhile I have Ixicn marvellously renewed for 
the work laid ujxin me. I he older and simpler 
among the people cleave to mt? ; and 1 feel 
a strength not my own for the whole rt*ligious 
services of the vve<_*k.’ 

It became clear, however, as the hot weather 
dragged on its remorseless length, that the old 
man was overtaxing lx)ih mind and Inxly. He 
had strange fiLs of lassitude, from which some- 
times the only thing that roused him was the 
tinkle in the Ixilfry calling him and his faithful 
few to prayer. I'he other busine^ss of the mission 
seemed to lose interest for him, while this single 
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duty grew into an absorbing anxiety. A great 
unacknowledged fear took possession of him lest 
he should find himself one day unable for the 
work. The pupil> teacher who read the Psalms 
and other parts of the Bengali service which the 
blind pastor did not repeat from memory* com- 
plained to the Missionary's little daughter of un- 
wonted omissions and transposals in the Liturgy, 
which sometimes made it difficult for him to 
know w'hen his own parts came in. Her small 
anxious face grew paler day by day, and occasion- 
ally 1 fancied that one caught something like a sob 
in her voice. 

With the pathetic half-perceptions of childhood, 
site felt the presence of a trouble which she could not 
alleviate, and a growing sense of calamity around 
her which she could not understand. For the first 
time, too, she seemed to divine the solitude of her 
poor little life. All she could do was to suffer in 
fear and silence. Kven the small distractions of 
her lonely existence were one by one curtailed. 
Her father was now too w'caried before evening 
to rouse himself for the slight exertion of a drive. 
I learned also, by accident, that the child had 
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given up bringing her lessons to him in the morn* 
ing. She seems to have spent the long stifling 
hours of the day in wishfully waiting on his 
slightest wishes : always watchings watching, with 
a child’s keen sense of a great, undeflncd sorrow 
in the house. 

It was in vain that we remonstrated with the 
venerable pastor against his persisting in duties 
which were evidently beyond his powers. ‘ As 
my day is, so shall my strength be,’ was all we 
could get from him in reply. Indeed it Iwcame 
clear that, if he had not token on himself the W'hole 
religious services of the mission, the revivalists 
would have left him without any adherents what- 
ever. They had formed a tcmj)orary congregation 
under the eloquent ministrations of the young 
deacon. Fhe Brahman appeared, however, to hold 
back rather than lead on the more fervid spirits 
among the rank an<l file of converts from the 
low-castes. I afterwards heanl that he rebuked 
from the pulpit certain of the ciUcchists, who 
wished to widen the separation and make it per- 
manent by applying for a new Knglish missionary 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
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Calcutta, All this, and probably much more, 
must have been known to our old friend, and 
explains his intense anxiety to maintain the 
services and so tide the mission over its time of 
trial. The chapel Indl at morningf and evening 
seemed to have grown dearer to him as the sole 
remaining symbol of peace. 

One forenoon, just before the courts closwl for 
the rest of the flaming day, I receivetl a note from 
the doctor asking me to look in at the mission- 
house on my way home. He himself met me in 
the veranda, and whispered that the painful com- 
plaint from which the Missionary suffered the 
previous year at the end of the rains had broken 
out again. He did not, however, think the attack 
more serious than the last one, although the hot 
weather was very much against him. On entering 
I found the library turned into a sick-room. The 
Ix^d on which the fxitient lay, a common country 
charpoy sxnxng with coarse fibre, had Ixicn brought 
in from his sleeping chamlier, and placed in the 
middle of the floor under the punka. For the 
first time since his blindness all the double doors 
and windows w’ere shut up, and it took some 
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moments before my vision accusiomctl itself to 
the darkness. The tight-drawn facx? w:is flushed 
and red in its setting of white hair, the lips 
muttered in high fever, the eyes from time to 
time moved with a restkss hriglitness which made 
it difficult to Ix licvc they ditl not see. 

One hand twitrhtrd (X‘aseli*ssly at the select, the 
other was clasped by his little daughter who 
sat on luT low cane st(K)l by the* Ix'dside. She 
had arranged the accessories of a sick-room on 
a small round table within her reach th(‘ phials, 
and moist sjxmgc*, and ctxd jwrous carth(*n 
pitcher of water. b'v(*ry few minutes sht? gently 
removed the hot handkerchief from her fathers 
^irehead, and n‘placed a newly-wetted one on 
his brow, d'he .app<*aling, wearic'd Itx^k that had 
pained us during the past we<‘ks had goru! out 
of her small face, and she watclx'd every move- 
ment of the suffi rer with a solemn and silent 
earnestness which was entirely unconscious of her 
own anxieties and dc‘cp troul)l(\ 

‘ He must have lx‘en struggling with illn(‘ss 
for some time,’ said the (kx’tor, when half an 
hour afterwards we went l»ack hto the veranda. 

I 
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‘ 1 suspect, too, that he got touched by the sun 
this morning as he wrilkcd across to the chaptd, 
and so brought matters to a crisis. Atx)ut seven 
o’cltx k a man came running to me in the hospital, 
crying that the Padre Saheb was in a fit. It 
appears that on kneeling down, after giving the 
Hcnediction at the close of the service, he remained 
motionless for some time and then fell forward on 
the pavement. I found him lying there uncon- 
scious, with his daughter holding up his head 
in her arms, d'he fever, I hope*, is chiefly the 
result of the sun, and should pass off. Hut his 
former malady has U-trn <loing mischief again. 

‘The poor old man must have lx*en in great 
pain for several days without telling any one. I 
shall camp here for the afternoon, and as soon as 
my servant brings over my breakfast I hojK* to 
persuade the little girl to eat something, and get 
her off to Ixid for a couple of hours. It will l)e 
time enough to relieve me for my evening round 
at fiv<‘ o’chx'k, ami you can arrange with the 
others for the night.’ 

The ilivision of duties was easily made. Ayliffe 
took the first watch, and meanwhile sent off a 
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scn’ant to Ccilcutta to fetch up a l)lock of Wenhaiti 
ice in a thick new horse- l)lanket. h'or, although 
the railway hatl hroupfht the capital within ei^^ht 
hours of us by train anti relays of horses, ici‘ 
was still only an tx't'asional luxury in our small 
station, and local ice-rnakinjij machines were then 
scarcely ust^i in Imlia. I'he assistant ma^^isirale 
and district superintendent of ix)lice shared the 
ni^ht Ixtween them, and I came on at daybreak. 

The distant jail gon^ was strikinjij five in the 
still air, with the first dim pink just tin^in^ the 
eastern sky, as I walked over to the Old Mission- 
ary’s coita^^'. Hut I found the little |(irl already 
dresse<I and sitting on her cine stool watching 
the slec|XT. Ayton told me that she had h(*ard 
the runners come in with tlx* ice an hour 
earlier, and at once presente<I herself to see it 
chopped up, and to fold it in the haruikerchief 
on her f.ither’s forehead. I'he oltl man cjuickly 
felt the relief, and after a restless night sank into 
a profound slumlx-r. d'lu' d(H.tor calhil s(H)n 
after six and, without <listurl>ing tlu; slee|K*r, g.ive 
a g(X)d account of his condition. 1 h<* imiirove- 
ment was maintaiiurd during the day, and we 
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hoped that the attack was a mere touch ot the 
sun, which would run its course and leave the 
patient none the worse. Our small bachelor 
community at once fell into the routine of nursing 
him in watches of four hours, leaving him to his 
daughter for the afternoon. 

Hut in a day or two the doctor told us that 
the former comj)laint had reasserted itself in 
a tlangerous form, and that a small oix.‘raiion 
would Ik‘ nee<lful. Before the week was out we 
were comptdled to accept the fact that our old 
friend was struggling for his life against prostration 
and pain, and an exhausting fever which he could 
not shake off. His ser\'ant, a hard-working devout 
old Musalrnan, who representetl in that moilest 
household the joint train of Hindu and Muham- 
madan domestics in ordinary Anglo-Indian estab- 
lishments, never (juitled the door of the sick-room 
except to prepare his master’s ftxxl in the kitchen, 
or to pray with his face towards Mecca live times 
each twenty-four hours. Day and night he w:is 
ready at the slightest call: always calm, always 
helpful, always in spotless white garments, and 
apparently needing no sleep, save what he could 
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snatch sitting on his heels, with a rocking move- 
ment, in the veranda. 

The poor little girl broke down on the day 
after the oj^ration, chiefly, I think, owing to the 
moans which the sufferer unconsciously uttennl 
while in his fever. She was t.iken oVer to 
Ayliffe’s house.* Hut she pined then* so silently 
and j)it<‘fnisly, that the dcKtor brought her back 
to her father, on condition that she should only 
attend on him during the latter part of the day, 
when he was at his brightest. He usually rallied 
in the afternoons, and talked <juite cheerfully of 
the future. I'he heavy anxiety about the work 
of the mission, which had j)ressed on him with 
a morbid consuming appr(‘hension just before his 
illness, seemed to have di.sap|Kan‘d. Nor from 
first to last, (*xcept during the delirium of the re- 
curring fever, did he utter a complaint, or .'Ulow 
hiriKself to give one outwanl symptom of p.iin. 

It was only from the dentor that we learned 
how much he suffereil. He would not allow 
any of us to move him in his l>ed, lest the mere 
changt; of f)osition should extort .a groan. And, 
index'd, his old s(Tvani had an almo t feminine 
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tenderness of touch, and a slow gentleness of hand 
that made us feel him to be a better nurse than 
any of us. 

The little girl also rallied, now that she was 
restored to her father. The old man and the child 
spent the hours of each afternoon together, scarcely 
speaking, l)ut quite happy as long as they felt the 
clasp of one another’s hand. Only towards sunset, 
at the hour when the chapel bell had formerly 
rung for evening prayer, he Ixicame restless and 
watchful. vSometimes he would half raise his head 
in a listening attitude, and then, having waited in 
vain for the beloved sound in the now silent belfry, 
the white hair would sink back on the pillow, 
while a look of pained perplexity settled on his 
face. During the night, when the fevttr was on 
him, he would ask again and again in a weary 
tone, ‘ Why did I not hear the bell ? why do they 
not ring the bell .5’ 

Meanwhile the news had reached the jungle 
country that the Old Missionary lay sick. Groups 
of short thick-built hillmen Ixjgan to encamp on 
the outskirts of his orchard. When it lx?came 
known that his life was in danger, their women 
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also arrived. In the early morning we saw them 
silently drawing water from the fish-pond; all 
through the burning day they sat smoking and 
waiting under the trees ; the dying emlx^rs of their 
cooking fires glowed with a dull red throughout 
the niglit. The doctor wanted to vSeml them away, 
so as to keep the sick house as clear as possible 
of human l)eings. l^ut the Okl Missionary pleaded 
for them, and, indeed, (he space was large enough 
if they would only Ix^ <|uiet. It was marvellous 
to see that gathering of hillmen, accusttmied to the 
incessant chatter of their forest hamlets, stealing 
noiselessly about or sitting in silent circles. 

On<^ afternoon the h<*;ulmen of the Christian 
clans were allowed to come into the veranda, but 
the sight of their blind an<I prostrate leadiT and 
the presence of unknown I^urojxans (the doctor 
and myself) seemed to take away their |X)wers of 
sjK^ech. The Old Missionary talked kindly but 
fixddy to them, whil<! they st<K>d shy and res(raint*d, 
almost w ithout a W'ord. The interview threatened 
to end in awkw'ard silence, when an aged gn*y- 
haired hill-woman, tlu: mother of one of the 
prisoners whose release the Missionary had ob- 
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tained, pushed through the men and, throwing her- 
self on her kne(.‘s at the lx)ttom of the lK*d, kissed 
the old mans feet with sobs and Idessings. 

Next week the hillrnen and p<*ople from th<* out- 
lying jungle-hamlets floiked into the station in 
such numbers that they hatl to lx- removed from 
the mission enclosure. The juflge gave them leave 
to camp at tlie lower end of his park, where there 
was a large tank ; and only their headmen were 
allowed to come ami sit in silence, under the 
Missionary’s trees. The old .Musalman servant 
went out to them hve times a <iay, at his appointed 
prayer-times, to n:port how his masUT fared. 

I had not met the Hrahman dtsacon since the 
rupture Ix-iweeii him anti the Old Missionary; but 
I heard that Ayton, the assistant magistrate, had 
s[X)ken to him in such unsparing terms as pre- 
vented him from coming ne<ir the mission-house, 
'rheir interview was a painful oms d'he young 
Hrahman, conlldent that he was acting under divine 
guidanct*, yet very unhappy alH)Ut the human 
results of his action, sought counsel of .'Xyton, 
as the only one of us who had previously come 
much in contact with him or shown him kindness. 
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Ay ton, ncned by the harsh justia‘ of youth, 
listened in silence until the. tleacon rc;u'hcd the 
})oint in regard to which the schism had actually 
taken place -the .Athanasian Creed. Then he 
coldly ol)s<.‘r\ed 

‘You are an educated man and a University 
graduate. Ikdbre you quarrelled with your lx.me* 
factor on such a qu<*stion, you would have done 
well to have read your (iil)!H)n.’ 

‘ I carne to you, sir,’ replied tht^ Hrahman, 
‘seeking (X)unsel, and willing to bear reproof; 
and you refer ni(‘ to a scoffer.’ 

‘On a man who can act as you have acted,’ 
Ayton sternly answered, ‘counsel would be thrown 
away, and 1 have no authority to administer reproof. 
Nor am I aware that (iiblK)n, in his account of 
AthanaNius, < rrs in anything unless on tin* sale 
of a too enthusiastic .uhniration. Hut, .although 
I have neither counsel nor reproof for you, I may 
plainly tell you that your conduct seems to me 
the basiist ingratitiuU'.’ 

‘ I have but followed my lights.’ 

‘ Followed your lights! Split up a community, 
and brought sorrow on yotjr Ixmefrutor in his 
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blindness and old for the sake of a creed com- 
piled centuries after the death of the man whose 
name it Ix^ars — a creed passed over in silence by 
most of the Christian stxts, and l)y the majority of 
our own Church in America and in Ireland. How 
can you l(X)k around you at the j:|^ood liv<*s and 
patient endurance of millions of your countrymen, 
and dare to ;iss(*rt they will pertsh everlastingly ? 
You say you have come to me for advice; but 
what advice can avail you as long as you arc in 
mutiny against the man to whom, by every tie 
of jHTSonal gratitude and constituted authority, 
you owe oln'ditmce ?’ 

VV'htm the Old Missionary grew worse, 1 heard 
that the deacon used to steal into th(* kitchen (an 
outhouse; at a little distance from the cottage 'i after 
dark, and tremulously <juestion the old Musalman 
serv'ant about his master. In his deep dejection 
the youth even went to Ayton’s pandit, a fine old 
llrahman of the straitest sect of Hinduism ; but 
with whom the convert now felt a new lx)nd from 
their common anxiety about their sick friend. 
Itach morning the pandit, arrayed in delicate 
white muslin, came to make his salaam at the 
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door of his vcm rable fellow-student ; and some- 
limes he \v;is allowed a short t.dk with our patient 
in the afierntx^n. He kept the deacon Informed 
ot what was ^oin^ on inside the cotia^!, with 
the (juiet url)anity du(‘ to his own sacred character 
as a pandit of hi^h caste, luit without any pretence 
of sympathy for tlie convert. 

One eveniii)^ the unfortunate youn;^ man was 
tempted in his desolation to try to within the 
harrier of |X)hteness which the courteous native 
scholar habitually interjM)SC‘d. He jX)ured lorlh the 
successive episcnles of the inward slruj()^le which 
made up the stor)' of his short life ; a strugjjle which 
had cut him olT from all he lieKl dearest in boy- 
hotxl, and which now separated him from the sorely 
strick<-n master whom he reven ncetl and loved. 

‘ 'Fell me, Fantlit,’ he concludeil, ‘ you who have 
lived lon^, and who s».x*m to liave attaimsl to so 
perfect a jx*ace, what is my duty? How sliall 
1 find rest?’ t 

‘ Poor youth,’ replied the Pandit, with calm 
compassion, ‘ what rest can there l>e for one wlio 
was l>orn a Brahman and has ialleii away from 
Brahmanhootl ? Uuriti;^ thousands of years your 
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Firahman fathers in each j^^neration havtr sought 
after divine knowletl^fe, and the sam(‘ Imrden was 
laid upon you by your birth. In your l)oyish im- 
pati(‘nce you listened to teachers who thought they 
could suddenly impart to you the truth ™the truth 
which you arc comjxdled by your Firahman’s nature 
to search out for yourstdf as Ion);;- as you shall live.* 

‘ Hut, sir, you for|;jct that the truth which they 
j^^ive me was jpven not of themselves, but was 
revealed by Ciod.’ 

‘ A ri'vealed relij^ion,’ continued the Hrahman 
impassively, ‘ is a short cut to a false sens<^ of 
aTtainty in re^rd to divint* thin;^s. It is useful 
for the lower casf<‘s, whose lives of toil do not 
leave them leisure for s<*vere thought. 'I'lu n fore 
our fathers provkled incarnations for the ctunmon 
p<'ople, and so shadowed forth in visil>le forms 
the conceptions which they th<‘ms<‘lves had worked 
out rej^irdin<*’ (io<l. Hut they n<‘V<‘r set fetters 
on reli^Hous thought by continin.ij it within the 
limits of a final revelation, well knowin^^ that, from 
the first, man has made (iod in his own image 
and continues to thus remake F^lim in each suc- 
ceeding age. A mind like yours, compelled by 
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its nature to go on inquiring throughout life 
after truth, yet shm up within the prison-walls 
of an ancient and a final revelation, can neither 
dwell in jx*ace with its fellow-captives nor find 
peace for itself. In such a religion a llrahman, 
if he is to obtain rest, must stifle his Brahman’s 
spirit of in(juirv by eating Ixrf, and drinking lx*er, 
and by al)sorbing himself, as the b'urojx*an gentle- 
men do, in worldly anxieties and suca!ssc*s.' 

' Sir,’ inierposetl th<; deacon reverently, * my 
jx-ace of mind in the future 1 leave to (iod ; but 
what is my |)r('s<*nt duty ?’ 

‘ \'ou have been l)Orn a Brahman, and, although 
fallen, you cannot divest yourself of your !)irth. 
Your duty is not to disgrace it. Your new rt*. 
ligion allows you, a young man, to set up your 
immature ideas of divine things .against the ri|K: 
knowledge of your teacher, ami leads you to 
desert him in his bHndn(‘ss an<l old age. In such 
a religion I can find for you no rule of conduct. 
But as a Brahman you are lH)und by th<* first 
rule of your Brahmanhood to obey your spiritual 
guide. You have chosen your spiritual guide for 
yourself. Submit yourself to him.’ 
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Meanwhile the rains were due in our District 
in ten days, and if our old friend could only last 
till the ^eat climatic chan^*, the doctor ^vc 
us good ho|X‘s of him. A secon<I operation, of 
a painful although not serious nature, had lx*en 
found necessary ; hut the pe rfect jxace of mind 
of the patient helfxd him through the crisis. He 
passed the long hot hours with his hanti claspcxl 
in his litth! daughter’s, very placid, and apparently 
without any burden of outward care, except when 
the silence of the chajxd 1 k* 11 at sunset awakened 
some painful memory. The good Jesuit had 
journt'ved into the station to visit his sick friend, 
and stayed to take his share of ihti nursing. 

Indeed, what hetw(‘en this kindly priest, and the 
old Musalman servant, and the little daughter, 
our turn for attendance now came only t:very 
second night, and the strain on the few h'uropeans 
in the station passed off. 'fhe stream of life 
flowed feebly in our old friend, yet without per- 
ceptible abatement. Each morning, too, the 
telegrams in the Calcutta newspajxr announced 
stage by stage the approach ol the rains, with 
their maj<“siic cloud -procession northwards across 
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India, bringing nearer by so many hundred miles 
a day the promise of relief. 

The Jesuit father had his tjuarters in my half- 
repaired house, and late one Saturday night, as he 
was pacing up and down the veranda in medita- 
tion, I heard a voice addrCvSS him in a low 
apjx*aling tone. It was the unhappy deacon, 
tem|X‘st.ioss(*d with iniern.il conflicts and agonies, 
who had come to him in the darknt;ss. 

‘ Reverend sir,’ he sjiid, in short, agitated sen- 
tences, ‘ take pity on me. 1 am in great misery. 
My conscience (ells me 1 am acting right, but my 
heart accuses me of acting wrong. Oh, help me 
to the truth ! 'I'here is no one elstj to whom 
I can go. riiose with whom I am jointid feel 
no doubts. 'I'liey reproach me with mine. 1 come 
to you as a priest, to tell me what to do.’ 

* My son,’ replieil the Jesuit father, ‘ you cannot 
come to me as a priest. For you have halted 
halfway betwec'n the darkness of heathendom and 
the light of ihc! Church. Rut .although you cannot 
come to me as priest, you may conn* to me as a 
friend. And as a friend I earnestly counsi-I you to 
s<x*k forgiveness for the wrong you h.ave done.’ 
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* Hut how Gin I 1(0 iijfiiin'jt my conscience, and 
sacrifice to my human affection the appointed 
order of my Church ? ’ 

‘ Your conscience,’ rejoined the Seminarist, ‘ is 
in this Gise only a name for your private judge- 
ment. You and your aged teacher have equally 
applied your private judgements to what you call 
the apjK)int(!d order of your Church. The (juestion 
is whether you will submit your private judgement 
to his, or set up your private judgement al) 0 vc his. 
He is your master and your iKineHictor. Again 
I say, seek his forgiveness for the wrong you have 
done.’ 

No words followed, and the deacon disappeared 
into the darkness out of which he had emerged. 
Years aftenvards, he told me that he wandered in 
desolation throughout that night, finding himself 
unconsciously circling round and round the mis- 
sion enclosure. The thought took possession of 
his mind that each of the very different counsellors 
to whom he had gone had enjoined on him the 
same course. Olxiy your superior officer, the 
assistant magistrate hail practically said. Submit 
yourself to your spiritual guide, repeated the 
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Brahman sage. Ask forgiveness, commaniied the 
Jesuit priest. His confidence gave way under the 
self-questionings of the slow solemn hours of dark- 
ness and solitud<*. But his duty to those who looked 
to him as their leadt r and guide filled his mind with 
an ohscurity d(*eper than that of thi- night. 

Only as the sun rose, was his nsolve iak(‘n. 
Worn out, haggard, his cotton cloiltes <lrij)ping 
with dew, and staine<i a muddy red from the 
iron clay-stone of which the ro.ads in our District 
wert^ made, he went round to e.ich of the 
catechists and llurir chief followers, and surnmone<l 
them to the room which they used as a place 
of worship. It was , Sunday morning, and they 
came t‘xpecting some new nwival (‘xciitmtent. 
yVfter an earnest prayer he made a puhlic. con- 
fession Ix-fon- them. He told them in a few 
humble and touching words that he fidt he had 
wronged his ma ter. Witliout judging others, 
h(r declared his own resolve to seek IbrgiveiK ss 
of the Old .Mi'sion.iry. dhen. eotnmending 
himself to their prayers, he h-ft the room amid 
a dead silence. 

The Old Missionary got his Ix*st sleep in the 
K 
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cool o< the morningr, and on that Sunday he 
awaken(*d rather later than usual. He had finished 
his lijfht invalid’s break fitsl, and was listening to 
his little daughter reading the ‘ I^t not your 
heart troul)Ied ’ chapter of St| John’s Gospel, 
when a familiar voice, not heard in the cottage for 
many days, asked through the^cavy Venetians, 
‘May I come in, sir?’ In another minute the 
young deacon was kneeling by his l)e<lside sobbing 
out his rept*ntance, and covering the wasted silky 
hands with tears and kisses. ‘ My son, my dear, 
dear son,’ was all the old man could say. 

For some liours he remained in an ecstatic 
state of joy and jxrace, until, wearied out by 
excess of happiness, he sank in the afternoon 
Into a profound slumlx r. Ik-fore he woke it was 
evening, and the chap<d IkII, after weeks of silence, 
was giving out its gentle sound on the other 
side of the fish-|X)nd. During some moments 
a smile played ovt-r the face of the slcepc-r. 'I'hcn, 
completely awakening, he raised his head on his 
arm, and listened with a look of Ix^atificd repose. 
The Brahman deacon, w' ho was still by his l)edside, 
kissed his worn hand, and rose to go to the chapel. 
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*My father/ he said, ‘once more gfive me your 
forgiveness and blessing.’ The old man strctche<i 
out both hands on the youth’s head, oflTcrred up 
an almost inaudible thanksgiving, and added, ‘ Let 
them sing “ For ever with the I>ord,” ’ 

It was x)i!e of his favourite hymns, and he 
had transkitedj^t with rare felicity l>oth into the 
Bengali and the hill l.inguagt*. The highland 
people thronged the chapel from their c.im ping- 
ground at the lower end of the ju(lgt''s park. 
The cat(‘chists and their followers w»‘re alsr> there. 
The schism was at an end. The congn‘gation, 
for the first time in the history of the mission, 
overflowed the chaped and stcKwi crowding under 
the trws Ixitween its porch and the lotiis-jx)nd. 

The deacons voice, .^s he read the si^rvice, 
came clear and soft in the still S.il)bath evening 
across the small piece of water. When they 
raist^d the hymn, tin* Old Missiorntry listened 
with a rapt I<x>k, but at first almost in awe 
at the unwonte<l volunn: of sound, anfl claspitd 
fighter his little girl’s hand. Lach cadence rolkui 
slowly forth from tin* mixed multitude of low- 
landers and hiUincn, to that :iir in which pathos 
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mingles so tenderly with triumph. As they came 
to the Ixiauriful lines, ‘ Yet nightly pitch my moving 
tent A <lay s march ncan r home,’ the old man 
suddenly sat up erect, and ejaculated, ‘Lord, now 
lettest Thou 'I'hy servant depart in peace, according 
to Thy word. For mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.’ Then, folding his little daughter, who 
was sitting on the edgi^ of the bed, in his long thin 
arms, lie whispered, ‘ My darling, my darling! ’ and 
pressed her close* to his breast. There was silence 
for a minute. Presently the little girl g;ivi a 
frigluened cry. Th(! Old Missionary was dead. 

Ne.\t evening we buried him. Amid the cease- 
less changes of Anglo- Imlian life there is one spot 
— only one- -that is always quiet. Let a man re- 
visit even a large Bengal station after a few years, 
and which of the familiar faces remain ? He finds 
new civilian.s in the courts, a new uniform on the 
parade ground, strange voices at the rness-talde, 
new assistants in the indigo factories. The ladies 
who bowed languidly from their carriages are 
bowing languidly elsewhere: as for the groups 
of children who played round the band-stand, 
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one or nvo tiny graves are all that is UTt of them 
in the station. The Englishman in India has no 
home, and he leaves no memory. 

In a little station like ours the grave-yard was 
very solitary. Of the slee|>ers l)cneath the tombs 
not one had a friend among the living. Some 
of them had fallen with sword in hanil, .some 
had Ixien cut off in the first flush of youthful 
promisv?, some had died full of years and honour. 
Om fate awaited all. No spring flowers w^re 
ever left on their far-off graves, no tear was ever 
dropped, no prayer ever breatlied, lH‘side their 
resting-place. At th<* beginning of each cold 
season the magistrate entered the w\alled en- 
closure with the {)ul)lic works oflieer to see what 
repairs were needful; at the end of tin* cold season 
he inspected it again, to see that the repairs hat! 
lx!en carried out. During the rest of the y<‘ar 
the dead lay alone, through the scorching blaze 
of summer and under the drenching deluge of 
thir rains, alone, unvisited, forgotten. 

Yet the solitar)' pl.ice in our small station had 
a beauty of its own. In its centre ros'- an aged 
lamarind-trce, w’hich spread out its great arms 
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and clouds of feathery foliage wide enough to 
overshadow all the graves. The oldest sleeper 
in that seejuestered spot was a little girl. A judge 
of the last century lost his only daughter, and, 
in the absence of any consecrated plot of ground, 
buried her under the tamarind at the foot of his 
garden. On its lowest arm the father had put 
up a swing for his child. The branch yet faintly 
showed the swollen rings where the ropes cut 
into the once tender bark. Beneath might be read 
the inscription on her tomb: *Aralx;lla Brooke, 
obiit 6 Novemlx;r, 1797.’ 

Soon another father had to lay his child under 
the shade of the tamarind-tree ; and the spot was 
decently walled oflf from the rest of the garden. 
Less than stiveniy years added alx)ut thirty Eng- 
lish tombstones ; but the graves of little children 
still lay thickest. More than one young mother 
slefcps there with her baby on her breast. A 
headstone, without name or date, to a Lieutenant 
killed while leading his detachment against the 
hillmen, had been set up by hasty comrades who 
passed on before it was ready for the inscrip- 
tion. Beneath another lies a youthful Civilian 
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who had reached his first station in India only 
to die. 

They lay vso close to us, those lonely <l(‘ad 
people, and yet were so far away ! As we chatted 
evening after evening in our long chairs on the 
top of The Mount, after our swim in the judge’s 
lake, we could have thrown a pebble among the 
tombs. Yet, except for my brief official inspec- 
tions to set; to the repairs, none of us had ever set 
foot within those high walls. One feature of the 
place spoke plaintively of the sense of exile and 
longing for home : all the graves looked wistfully 
towards the West. 

Never had the little enclosure witnessed such 
a gathering as that which convoyed the Old Mis- 
sionary to his resting-place. I'he wild grief of 
the hill-people, and tht* wailing with which the 
lowland women rent the preceding night, had 
settled down into a sense of loss too deep for 
utterance. The lx;rcavcd Israel followed their 
father and leader in silence, broken only by an 
occasional lotv sobbing, to his grave. 1'he re- 
pentant deacon and catechists and the; headmen 
of the hill Christians carried the coffin. Ayliffe 
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and I, with the little girl between us, came next. 
By a short Will, written with the List rays of 
his fading eyesight, her father had appointed us 
joint guardians of his child. The three other 
l^nglish officials and Father Jerome followed ; 
then the great stricken multitude. 

Nor were the mourners only those of his own 
people. The news had spread with Indian swift- 
ness into the hills, and the non-Christian trilxsmen 
hurried in under their chiefs, forty miles without 
a pause for food or water, to do honour to their 
White Father and I'riend. The last time that the 
clans marched into the District they had come 
with weapons in their hands and a line of blazing 
hamlets on their track. Crowds of Musalmans of 
all ranks, from the senior native magistrate and 
tile officiants at the mosque to the shopkeepers 
from the closed bazaiir, lined the wayside and 
salaamed as the coffin passed. Further off a 
group of Hindus and pandits of high caste stood 
apart, in respectful silence. As we reached the 
gate of the enclosure. Father Jerome withdrew 
from the procession and knelt down by himself 
outside the wall. 
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The little girl stood, weeping noiselessly, Ix^tween 
Ayliffe and mystdf lx*side the open grave. One 
small hand trembled in mine, the other clasjxd 
Ayliflfe’s left, while in his right ht* held the IVayer 
Book from which he read the burial ser\a*a\ As 
the final words of consolation melteil into silence, 
and the jungKsvillagers began to till up th(‘ grave, 
the deacon raised in Ikmgali thi! hymn which had 
been so suddenly broktm off thi* previous evening 
by the summons of death. Again the song of 
blended tendf rness and triumph soan^d aloft from 
the multitude of hill-peoph! and men of the plains 
— its refrain now sounding as a psalm of assured 
victory — ‘ For ever with the Lord,’ 

When it ended, Ayliffi; said i() nu* softly, ‘C'ome 
hom<‘ to me again. d'h(‘ tliffen nces between us 
are over, for I h ave imniediau ly to takt* our litth; 
\vard to Fngland. He would have wislusl her to 
be with us both, during her remaining days 
here.’ d'he last act of the Old Missionary had 
lx*en an act of forgiveness and blessing: the first 
influence of his memory' was an influence of recon- 
ciliation and jK*ace. 

At a sign from Ayliffe the crowd quietly dis- 
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persecl, leaving us three for a few minutes beside 
the newly-filled grave. When at length we turned 
slowly away, the sun was sinking behind the 
distant ranges, with two isohted flat-topped hills 
standing out in front like guardian fortresses on 
the plain. It was the sunset-land of brief splendour, 
towards which the little girl had so often strained 
her eyes on the wooded height in the judge’s 
garden, when she wished for the Shepherds’ 
perspective glass through which Pilgrim looked 
from the Delectable Mountains. Slie now gazed 
through her tears on the far-off glory for a moment 
in silence, and then whispered, * At last, at last 
I see the gates of the Celestial City.’ 








